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Now, product data 
at your fingertips 





with 
SSIRCO’s exclusive 
Fact Folders 
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@ INDUS Steel: Carbon 
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Now 
ready for distribution 


A complete set of SSIRCO Fact Folders. Each folder con- 
tains complete product information: folders, brochures and 
other factual material important for reference. In addition 
to printed product and application materials supplied by 
manufacturers, each folder contains specification informa- 
tion, standard dimensions, weights and other up to the 
minute comprehensive data that you will find increasingly 
valuable and helpful daily. 


These folders have been made to fit a standard file drawer 
and are in numerical and alphabetical order. You will find 
the SSIRCO Fact Folders to be great time-savers. Check 
coupon at right for your complete set or for any special 
folders covering items of interest to you. They are free! 
Mail today! 
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CONSTRUCTION 





TRADE MARK. 


FABRICATED CONCRETE REINFORCING BARS 
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FABRICATION 
THAT BUILDS SATISFACTION 


The entire construction trade—from contractor to the man who places 
the bars — has found it profitable to specify and use DixistEEL Concrete 
Reinforcing Bars... fabricated at the mill to exact specifications. 

Basic bars are hot-rolled from high-quality steel. They are fabricated 
with the utmost precision, to save valuable time on the job. 

Call us in on your next job and see why it pays to do business with 
DIXxIsTEEL. 

@ QUICK, ACCURATE ESTIMATES 

@ COMPETENT ENGINEERING AID— 

DETAILING AND BILLS OF MATERIAL 

@ RAPID, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
@ COMPLETE, ADEQUATE STOCKS 


Also headquarters 
for welded wire 
mesh and bar 


supports. 


FABRICATING DIVISION 


Atlantic Steel Company 





PO Box 1714, ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA —TRinity 5-3441 




































For your convenience 
The New 


Cenco Branch 
in 
Birmingham 


A completely stocked warehouse and trained sales staff 
are ready to serve you with the latest in scientific in- 
struments, laboratory apparatus and chemicals. 


The new Birmingham Branch serves Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee. North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Florida. 


Located at... 
3232 ELEVENTH AVENUE NORTH 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
TELEPHONE: 54-2433 





For prompt service send your next order to Cenco 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


3232 West Eleventh Ave., North . Birmingham 4, Ala. - Phone: 54-2433 
Branches and Offices—Chicago * Mountainside, N. J. « Boston 

Central Scientific Co. of California—Santa Clara « Los Angeles 
Refinery Supply Company—Tulsa « Houston 

Central Scientific Co. of Canada, Ltd.—Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver Ottawa 
































LETTERS 





SIRS: While conversing with Mr. Walter 
Keenan of Keenan Welding Supplies Compa- 
ny and Albany Oxygen Company of Albany, 
Georgia, he advised me that your firm might 
be of help to us in locating new items for 
manufacture. 

We principally manufacture farm machin- 
ery and also some cut work on forestry and 
sawmill equipment. This type of business, 
however, does not keep our sales organiza- 
tion busy for more than 30 weeks out of the 
year, and we have a 20-week slash in sales 
which places a strain on the manufacturing 
and capital end of our business. We have 
been looking for some production item either 
of low unit cost or a low volume, high cost 
item to manufacture, whether it be in any 
other field or in the farm implement field. 
Mr. Keenan thought that you might have 
some sugge estion to make and therefore this 
letter is for that matter. 

Our plant has approximately 35,000 square 
feet in it with complete machine shop, sheet 
metal, welding, foundry, wood shop, assem- 
bly with facilities in it which go with differ- 
ent types of equipment. If you have any 
source in regard to this or could help us in 
any way with any suggestions, we would 
very much appreciate hearing from you. 

James C. Tygart, Treasurer 
New Ideal Sprayer Company, Inc. 
Nashville, Georgia 


& Letter answered. If readers have ideas to 
pass on to Mr. Tygart, they are invited to 
make contact with him. 


SIRS: In your July, 1957 issue I was very 
much interested in the article “Packaging in 


the South.” I noted in your list of Southern 
firms engaged in the packaging items that 
our company was not included, and I am 
taking advantage of your invitation to advise 
you accordingly . 
James B. Platt, Jr., Vice President 
Stone Paper Tube Company, Inc. 
Washington 17, D. C 


SIRS: We thank you for the excellent 
photograph of the ABACO Louisville Barge 
unloading at our Bainbridge Terminal. We 
appreciate your generosity and trust we may 
be of some service to you in the near future. 

L. P. Street, Vice President 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


SIRS: ... I want to congratulate you on 
the fine story which you did for us in MANu- 
FACTURERS Recorb. . . . It was certainly a 
pleasure to work with you, and I hope some- 
time in the future we can do some other 
things of this type. 

Hugh W. Branch, Executive Vice President 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce 
Petersburg, Virginia 


SIRS: . .. I wish to tell you that we find 
the MANUFACTURERS RECORD most interesting 
and informative... 

D. H. Payne, Commercial Officer 
British Consulate 
Atlanta, Georgia 


SIRS: ... I enjoyed reading the article 


“Safety and Insurance” . . . 

W. Kelly Mosley, Assistant Vice: President 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


SIRS: We appreciate very much the re- 
lease given to us in your May issue (in the 
special section on contract manufacturing) 
of Manuracturers Recorp. 

Eldridge N. Adams 

Advertising Manager 

Cambridge Wire Cloth Company 
Cambridge, Maryland 


SIRS: Will you pleasé‘send us names "and 
addresses of manufacturers of street flushers? 
W. P. Kelly 
Town Clerk ; 
North Wilkesboro, North: Carolit 
®& Can anybody help Mr. Kelly with 
this? 


SIRS: In looking through your latest is- 
sue of MANuraActuRERS Record I saw your 
story about Mr. Ian Dowie’s talk at the cor- 
nerstone ceremony (the occasion was the 
laying of the cornerstone at the new Carling 
brewery in Atlanta). Thank you very much 
for your generous coverage and comments. 
It was a very fine story. 

Also enjoyed your story on the Petersburg, 
Virginia, area. ‘ 

Richard E. Hodges 

Public Relations Director 

Liller, Neal & Battle, Advertising 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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WHO THEY ARE... 





Commander Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwest Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Labore- 
tories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., National Tank Co., Frank Wheatley Pump and 
Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel and 
Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lincoin Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., 
Stenderd Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg. Co., Sheffield 
Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, Inc., 
Beyles Galvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Ce., Santa Fe Engineering and 
Equipmest Co., The Fibercast Corp., Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. and many others. 


Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 
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WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area.com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
gated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 


and many others. 





Write for Complete Information 


FACTORY SITES @ TRACKAGE @© WAREHOUSES @© ABUNDANT WATER 
@ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
? CONDITIONS @ COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 


nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 








SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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“Leave the beaten track occasionally 


and dive into the woods. You will be 
certain to find something you have 
never seen before.” 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Tu RE have always been dreams and 
high hopes in the communications 
business. And always, for something 
over eighty years, there has been con- 
tinuous and determined research to 
help make those dreams come true. 


For before there was a telephone 
there was a telephone laboratory. 


First it was just two men, Bell and 
Watson, in an attic workshop. Then 
the idea grew, as the need grew, and 
the practical values of research became 
more and more apparent. 

Today there are more than 10,000 
people at Bell ‘l'clephone Laboratories, 





BELL SOLAR BATTERY 


Converts sun’s rays into usable amounts of 
electricity by means of specially treated 
discs of silicon. Has been used experi- 
mentally to power rural telephone lines. 
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DREAMS WITH A PURPOSE 


of whom over 3000 are trained scien- 
tists and engincers. 

‘Their work covers many fields and 
goes exploring and developing in many 
directions. But everything is directed 
to one goal. It is the betterment of 
communications service and the find- 
ing of ways to provide this better serv- 
ice at the lowest cost to the customer. 

The great assets of the Bell Labora- 
tories are the judgment and knowledge 
that have been gained from years of 
experience, combined with the enthu- 
siasm of minds versed in the newest 
scientific knowledge. 

There is also the encouragement of 
initiative through a careful balance of 
pure research and developmental work. 
The scientist is given a freedom that 
is rare in industrial work. 

Some of the great achievements of 
the Bell Laboratorics have come in 
recent years. 


ACTUAL SIZE 





THE TRANSISTOR 
One of the break-throughs in science that 
come only at rare intervals. This mighty 
mite can do many of the things that an 
electronic tube can do and more besides! 
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Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 
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The Transistor is a Bell ‘Telephone 
Laboratories invention. So is the Solar 
Battery. So, too, are the switching ma- 
chines that have brought about Direct 
Distance Dialing. And, again, there 
was the development of those wonder- 
ful amplifiers for the underseas tele- 
phone cables. 


It all adds up to a great deal of prog- 
ress. But there is much more to come. 
All that has been done is but the 
beginning. 

Never have there been so many 
opportunities for wholly new devel- 
opments in telephone service and so 
much well-rounded research behind 
them. 

Each day there are excursions off 
the beaten path, revealing something 
that has never been seen before. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








DIRECT DISTANCE DIALING 


By the end of this year some 5,300,000 
telephone customers in 440 localities will be 
able to dial directly toas many as 35,000,000 
telephones all around the countrv. 
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SCHOOLS MUST TEACH FREE ENTERPRISE 


Industry's Capital Is Dependent Upon America's Thrift 


A powerful case for the American 
system of free enterprise has been pre- 
sented by Jim Cherry, superintendent 
of the school system in DeKalb County, 
Georgia. 

In a blunt speech, unusnal coming 
from a public school official, Mr. 
Cherry declared that the life and 
streneth of American capitalism is de- 
pendent upon the thrift of the averaze 
citizen. He made the talk recently be- 
fore the Decatur Rotary Club. 

The United States. he asserted. must 
have additional capital for new plants 
and new machinery to provide more and 
more iobs for its workers. He added 
that Benjamin Franklin’s teachings re- 


garding thrift must be given a new 
vitality. 
“We have defeated Karl Marx and 


his desciples of Communism,” Mr. 
Cherry said, “because we have rolled 
back the frontiers of ignorance and 
made each worker a partner in capital- 
ism and free enterprise. Surely we can 
interpret to the average citizen his re- 
sponsibility for providing his share of 
the savings demanded for plant and 
equipment investment for his job. 
The educator concluded with this 
significant statement: “All aencirs. 
especially the schools and colleges, must 
teach the principles of capitalism and 
free enterprise. and interpret thrift as 
an integral part of their operations. 
“All avencies working to encourage 
savines for specific purposes should 
combine their efforts in a joint program 
to promote thrift as a lezitimate neces- 
sity for our future well-being.” 
Manuracturers Recorp heartily en- 
dorses Mr. Cherry’s views and 
pleased that an educational leader 
should point out the responsibility of 
the schools and colleges in helping io 
preserve the free enterprise system. 
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Recognition 


MANUFACTURERS Recorpb, the Blue 


October, 1957 
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Book of Southern Progress, and the 
Southern Association of Science and 
Industry recently have received another 
series of excellent notices from the daily 
press in various Southern cities. MR is 
justifiably proud of this recognition 
and deeply appreciative of the interest 
shown by the newspaper writers and 
editors. Following are some examnles 
of what has appeared in the daily 
papers: 

Join Temple Graves. columnist for 
the Birmingham Post-Herald, called 
attention to the fact that a history of 
SASI was carried in the July issue of 
MR. He noted, too, that “the famous 
Manuracturers Recorp has _ been 
moved from Baltimore to Atlanta to 
become its (SASI’s) lively and official 
publication under H. McKinley Con- 
way. Jr., dynamo of the association’s 
modern day.” 

An editorial, also in the Post-Herald. 
quoted an SASI release to the effect 
that, “Expanding markets are the big- 
gest drawing card and the field that is 
least explored.” On this theme, the pa- 
per observed: “Today it is realized that 
no greater potential market exists in the 
Western Hemisphere than the one rep- 
resented by the 40 million people in 
the South.” 

Another recent editorial, in the 
Times-Picayune of New Orleans. com- 
mented: “Beleaguered as the South 
may well feel, it can join with Frank 
J. Soday, president (now chairman) of 
the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, and the MANUFACTURERS 
RecorD, in reviewing its industrial 
boom of the past decade or so. In 1956, 
1.060 new plants were added.” The 
Times-Picayune then quoted a series of 
“progress citations” given by Dr. Soday 
and which had appeared in the Recorp. 

The Greenville News, of Greenville. 
South Carolina, recently reprinted a 
lon story that was carried originally 
in the Semaphore, publication of the 
Piedmont and Northern Railway. The 
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materia! for the story was gleaned from 
the 1957 Blue Book of Southern Prog- 
ress, and figures were used from the 
Blue Book to show changes in popula- 
tion, business volume and per capita in- 
come in a six-county area of the Pied- 
mont Carolinas. In giving the Blue 
Book credit for source material, the 
article described MR’s annual as “‘a de- 
pository of business statistics gleaned 
from many sources. It is considered to 
be a reasonably correct estimate of the 
situation.” 

Meanwhile, also of interest to SASI 
members as well as other Southern 
leaders is news that recently retired 
University of Tampa President E. C. 
Nance is at home in Tampa taking it 
easy to recuperate from the serious ill- 
ness that caused his retirement. Dr. 
Nance is a long-time trustee of SASI 
and has been prominent in educational 
circles for a number of years. 


Flying Editors 


The job of newsgathering for Manu- 
FACTURERS RecorD and other publica- 
tions of the Conway organization is 
being expedited through our recent ac- 
quisition of a flying machcine. 

The airplane is a four-place, all-metal 
Cessna, fully equipped for instrument 
flight. Editor H. M. Conway, Jr., has 
been a licensed pilot since 1940 and 
is captain of the new flagship. Always 
carrying a heavy schedule of sveaking 
engagements, Conway can now fly him- 
self to many of the various cities where 
he is to make talks. thus saving a lot 
of time. 

Also, the plane will be used to take 
other staff members to thefr destina- 
tions when they have writing assign- 
ments in distant cities. 

All this is part of Conway Publica- 
tions’ continuing effort to improve 
service to its readers and to enlarge the 


scop2 of coverage in its magazines. 
J. D. 
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SURE THING! 


And it’s a sure thing that “Southern 
Serves the South” with the finest of 
modern equipment and facilities—and 
years of accumulated “know-how”. Try 
our freight services and see! 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Your freight keeps moving on the modern Southern that serves the modern South 
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In Mr. Garrett’s Memory 


In the death of Mr. John W. Garrett, Balti- 
more has lost her foremost citizen, and the 
railroad interests of the country one of their 
ablest leaders. In examining the record of 
Baltimore’s progress during the last twenty 
years, it is difficult to find any greater under- 
taking that has been carried through without 
the aid of Mr. Garrett or the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. He was in fact the moving 
spirit in the advancement of the city, 
losing faith or wavering in his strong con- 
victions of the steady growth of Baltimore, 
and of the continued prosperity of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. It may well be a 
source of profound regret to the people of 
this city that the ablest and most persistent 
champion of their interests has passed away. 

In Europe, as well as in America, Mr. Gar- 
rett was held in high esteem, not only for his 
great abilities but also for his sterling vir- 
tues. In his well spent life he has left an 
example worthy of imitation. 


never 


Overproduction of Cotton Goods 


The overproduction of cotton goods is at- 
tracting much attention in the South, and 
numerous plans are being proposed for over- 
coming the trouble. It is generally conceded, 
however, by the majority of Southern cotton 
mill managers that the quickest way of doing 
this, will be by running the mills on short 
time. Hon. Chas. Estes, president of the King 
Mill Company, of Augusta, one of the lead- 
ing cotton manufacturers of the South, has 
written an interesting letter to the New York 
Journal of Commerce advocating a redue- 
tion of production by running the mills on 
two-thirds time. He says: “Non-production, 
in the sense of less or reduced production, 
can only be brought about effectually by the 
concerted action of all the brown cotton 
goods mills in the United States. I think after 
their sad lesson of the last six months, manu- 
facturers are ready to agree to a plan that 
will effect this. Notwithstanding the failure 
of the mill men to agree upon my plan at 
Augusta. in April last, with the lights now 
before them, I believe they can be brought 
together and will agree to act in harmony. 

If in pursuance of the above suggestions a 
meeting is held, it should be attended by all 
the brown cotton goods manufacturers in the 
United States, those who produce drills, sheet- 
ings, shirtings, ducks, osnaburgs, and yarns. 
There is little doubt that fully one-half of 
these manufacturers at one time or another 
stopped their mills for periods varying from 
one week to a month in duration. These spas- 
modic stops and resumptions, regulated by as 
many theories of the situation as there are 
mills, prove a general realization of the plain 
fact that there is too much cotton goods on 
hand: and so far so good. But let this remedy 
be applied with the full effect that will result 
from intelligent, concerted and harmonious 
action on the part of all the mills. The basis 
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upon which to proceed in adopting a con- 
certed plan will readily suggest itself to a 
body containing a multitude of counsel. By 
a wise and uniform course we will be able 
to avoid the evil that befell the woolen goods 
manufacturers in 1883-84, who stopped and 
resumed at hap-hazard, a fact which you dis- 
cussed in your issue of the 17th instant, and 
which should be a warning to the cotton mills 
not to pursue the same course. 

The question of uniform action is so plain 
that it seems that there can be no trouble 
in securing a meeting out of which harmony 
based on a common experience will result for 
the hest interests of all—operators and stock- 
holders. 


Growing Southern Cities 


Winston, N. C., will soon have to be put in 
the ranks of Anniston, Birmingham, Roanoke, 
and other remarkably rapid growing towns 
of the South. A well- posted bank officer of 
Winston tells of the prosperity of that town. 
Every week lengthens out the list of the de- 
veloping industrial centres of the Southern 
States, and it is difficult to say which one 
is making the most rapid advancement. 


An Old Gun House 


Mr. Alexander McComas, Baltimore's 
popular gunmaker and dealer, has had the 
remarkably good fortune to have conducted 
a uniformly successful business for over forty- 
one years. Mr. McComas commenced busi- 
ness in July. 1843, at No. 51 South Calvert 
street, where he soon built up a fine trade, 
and where he remained for over forty years, 
or until last spring, when he removed to 22 
S. Calvert street, owing to the sale of his 


former store to the 
road Company. 
reer, Mr. 


Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
During his long business ca- 
McComas has made a specialty of 
fine guns, which he manufactures for many 
leading clubs, and sportsmen who want a 
gun built to order—one of this kind having 
been made some time ago at the cost of 
$600, probably the highest priced gun ever 
manufactured in this section of the country. 
In addition to making guns to order, a fine 
assortment of the McComas guns is always 
carried in stock and we doubt if a more per- 
fect gun can be found in the country than 
is made at this establishment. The business 
at this house is not however confined solely 
to manufacturing guns: a full stock of all the 
best makes, American and Foreign, breech 
loaders and muzzle loaders, double barrel and 
single barrel, hammer and hammerless guns, 
of all sizes and all prices, rifles, pistols, am- 
munition, etc., etc., is carried and is always 
open to inspection. Out-of-town buyers can 
send their orders by mail and feel assured 
that they will satisfactorily be attended to. 


Hardware 


The fall trade thus far has hardly been 
up to early expectations, but still the volume 
of business is pretty large, with good pros- 
pects for more activity after the cotton crop 
begins to move freely. Prices are so low that 
dealers are inclined to think that no further 
reduction is to be looked for. 

Nails continue weak, with prices quoted 
at from $2.00 to $2.10 according to quality, 
although it is possible a shading might be 
obtained from these figures on the 
grades at least. 

The demand for the Walker Horse Shoes 
made in this city is still very active. 


lower 
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Construction is underway at Sparks, Maryland, on a new plant, shown in an artist's conception, for Diecraft, Inc. To cost aproximately $1 million, 
the plant and office structure will provide facilities for 600 employees. It will have more than 100,000 square feet of floor space and will be on 


a tract of 18.6 acres. 


CONSTRUCTION UNDERWAY 





Diecraft's $1 


Million Plant 


Will Employ 600 In Sparks 


SPARKS, MD.—Diecraft, Inc. has 
begun erection of an ultramodern $1 
million manufacturing plant and office 
on an 18.6-acre tract on U. S. Route 
111 here. Diecraft is one of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers of precision 
components and assemblies used in 
aircraft, electronics, missiles, and nu- 
merous other industries. Providing fa- 
cilities for 600 employees, the combined 
office and production facilities will 
cover 100,000 square feet of floor space 
on one level, including 11,000 square 
feet for offices and 89,000 square feet 
for manufacturing. 

The building will have a structural 
steel frame and masonry exterior walls. 
Paved parking areas for 250 cars will 
be provided, as well as outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities for employees. The 
project is scheduled for an April, 1958 
completion. 


Harry A. 


Dundore, president and 


treasurer of the company, in announc- 
ing the award of general contract to 





Kirby and McGuire, Inc. of Baltimore, 
explained that it had become necessary 
to build the new plant because of the 
rapid growth of the business. Two Die- 
craft plants are already operating in 
the Baltimore area, employing a total 
of 400 persons. 

Officials stressed that the design and 
layout of the building calls for a tem- 
porary wall at the rear of the plant 
so that it may be readily expanded 
whenever the need occurs. 


ILLINOIS FIRM 
BUILDING UNIT 
NEAR ORLANDO 
ORLANDO. The first satellite com- 
pany to follow The Martin Company 
here is the Richardson Manufacturing 


Company of Springfield, Ill., subcon- 
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tractor to many of the nation’s big air- 
craft companies. 


The Company has under construc- 
tion on a 40-acre tract a 45,000 square- 
foot precision machinery plant which 
will employ about 60 people when it is 
completed in early 1958. Twenty-five 
of these employees will move here from 
Springfield. 


The ten-year-old firm is a family 
partnership owned by L. F. Richard- 
son, Sr. and his two sons, Lloyd F. 
Richardson, Jr. and William L. Rich- 
ardson. Both of the younger Richard- 
sons will move to Orlando to manage 
the new plant. The Company’s 23.000 
square foot plant in Springfield will be 
retained, although the major portion of 
its operations will be moved here. 


“We're very glad to be in Orlando.” 
Richardson said, “most of our work is 
precision work calling for close toler- 
ances made possible under tempera- 
ture-controlled conditions. Our entire 
plant will be air conditioned.” 

The Richardson firm designs and 
produces heavy jigs, fixtures, and proto- 
types for the manufacture of aircraft. 
missile, and electronics components. 
Some of its lathes, milling machines, 
and jig borers weigh tons and cost 
thousands of dollars. Only part of the 
production is for the U. S. defense ef- 
fort; the remainder is for regular com- 
mercial channels. 


October, 1957 
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SURVEY PLANNED 
OF TAMPA'S 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 


TAMPA. Arthur D. Little, Inc., con- 
sulting engineers of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, have been retained by the 
Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
for a six-month study and survey of the 
1,075 acre Tampa Industrial Park. 

Henry Toland, chairman of the 
Chamber’s Committee of 100, an- 
nounced the firm will conduct a four- 
fold study of the planned industrial 
area owned by the Chamber. 

Included will be identification of 
suitable target industries for location 
in the Park, a land-use study, layout 
of the Park with protective covenants 
and a factual evaluation of the site. 

Consultants Dr. C. C. Hermann and 
Richard Murphy are in Tampa con- 
ducting the survey. 

Two of the nation’s largest breweries 
have already purchased land in the 
Park and each will build $20,000,000 
plants. Construction of a Jos. Schlitz 
brewing plant began in the Spring and 
construction of an announced Anheus- 
er-Busch, Inc., plant is expected to be- 
gin soon. 

The huge industrial area is on the 
outskirts of Tampa and about a mile 
from a new four-year state university 
which will open in 1960. 


Croft Plans To 
Triple Output 


MCCOMB, MISS. Croft Aluminum 
Company here has announced plans for 
an expansion program which will re- 
sult in the employment of 200 more 
workers and tripling of its present pro- 
duction level. 

Current employment is between 175 
and 200, while value of output is at the 
level of $2 million annually. 

Joseph Bancroft, president of the 
company, said that approximately 
$750,000 worth of equipment will be 
moved to McComb from a steel plant 
in New York. This will enable Croft to 
make steel linings for the aluminum 
windows now being produced here. 
Patio doors. sliding windows, and 
double-hung windows also will be 
made. 
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New conta.nes manuracturng taciuites at Fiorida Drum saown in action. 


Florida Drum Company Moves 
To New Facilities In Pensacola 


PENSACOLA.—Florida Drum Com- 
pany, manufacturers of metal shipping 
containers in Pensacola since 194U, has 
begun use of their new modern facility 
north of the city. Located two blocks 
north east of Palafox Highway near the 
Pace Boulevard intersection, the new 
plant contains 25,000 sauare feet of 
floor space and is equipped with new 
heavy duty machinery for the fabrica- 
tion of standard and custom metal con- 
tainers. 

Owned and operated by Fred Rich- 
man, the first Florida Drum _ plant 
opened nearly eighteen years ago in a 
converted storage building near the 
waterfront. One primary customer, 
Newport Industries (now Heyden-New- 
port Chemical Corporation) was the 
principal user of the plant's early 
production. 

Today, a growing list of customers 
within a 250 mile radius of Pensacola 
use Florida Drum’s steel containers for 
shipping petroleum, oils, rosins, foods, 
and a variety of other products of south- 
ern manufacture. 

New food, chemical, and petroleum 
industries in this area account for a 
basic increase in product demand for 
the local plant; a growing export de- 
mand in drummed materials, plus use 
of metal containers by West Indian 
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manufacturers has also contributed to 
the plant’s post-war growth. 

The new plant facilities, with 25,000 
square feet of floor space, two major 
shipping dock areas with direct service 
by the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, heavy duty stamping presses and 
other fabricating machinery, will be 
manned by thirty employees. Special 
trailer trucks will permit fast delivery 
to customers within 250 miles of the 
city. Approximately 1200 units will be 
produced by the plant in an eight hour 
single shift day. 


Marks Oxygen Building 
$1 Millien Augusta Unit 


AUGUSTA, GA. Plans are underway 
here for a liquid oxygen plant which 
will be the first of its kind in Georgia, 
and the largest in the Southeast. At a 
cost of more than $1 million, the 
Marks Oxygen Company is building a 
plant on a six-acre tract just off of U.S. 
Highways 1, 78 and 25. 

Pierce E. Marks, Sr., President of 
the firm, said it will be capable of pro- 
ducing 18 million cubic feet of liquid 
oxygen and nitrogen, and 425,000 
cubic feet of argon gas a month. 
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Regional Interstate Pact Study 
Set By Nuclear Energy Council 


ATLANTA.—The Regional Advisory 
Council on Nuclear Energy has en- 
dorsed steps taken so far by the South- 
western Legal Foundation, of Dallas, in 
launching a study of the feasibility of a 
Southern regional interstate compact on 
nuclear energy. 

At a recent meeting here, the council 
also recommended that the Southern 
Governors Conference continue to give 
full support to the compact study. 

Made up of representatives from the 
16 Southern states, plus seven region- 
at-large members, the council was 
created at the request of the 1956 South- 
ern Governors’ Conference. Its stated 
purpose was to “encourage and assist 
in developing nuclear potentials for the 
good of the South.” 

Arrangements for the study on the 
interstate compact were made by the 
council with the Dallas organization last 
June. The study is seeking to determine 
(1) which nuclear industrial activities 
are within the orbit of state responsi- 
bility; (2) areas in which interstate 
cooperation seems desirable; (3) com- 
parison of a compact and other means 
of interstate action in these areas, and 
(4) to identify areas in which separate 
state action seems desirable. 

In other action, the council: 

1. Directed its executive secretary to 
cooperate closely with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the states of the 
South in helping prepare for the states 
to assume certain responsibilities for 
inspection of industrial and other fa- 
cilities using radioactive materials. 

2. Recommended that the Southern 
Regional Education Board and _ the 
council staff work with Southern edu- 
cational institutions and AEC officials 
for further utilization of AEC plans in 
the region for purposes of education 
and research. It also recommended that 
the Governors’ Conference support such 
programs. 

3. Agreed to work with state educa- 
tional leaders in the South to expand 
the scope and use of the traveling sci- 
ence demonstration lecture program be- 
ing sponsored by the AEC, the Oak 
Ridge of Nuclear Studies, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

|. Agreed to promote a series of spe- 
cial short-courses for executives of 
Southern industry on immediate and 
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practical uses of atomic radiation in 
their respective fields. 

5. Noted the recently-announced 
plans of several private organizations 
to erect at least one important nuclear 
research and development center in the 
South to include a major nuclear re- 
actor of the materials-testing type, and 
officially endorsed such development on 
a privately-financed basis. 

6. Voted to bring to the attention of 
various Southern state water resources 
agencies the possibility of using radio- 
active tritium to help study the rate at 
which underground water supplies are 
being used up (and replenished). 

7. Recommended that the Governors’ 
Conference urge the Southern state con- 
gressional delegations to support an 
amendment to the Public Utilities Hold- 
ing Company Act which was recently 
introduced in Congress. The amend- 
ment would exempt utilities holding a 
part interest in nuclear power generat- 
ing plants from the provisions of the act 
solely because of such interest. 

8. Directed its executive secretary to 
work with state and local medical so- 
cieties in the South to explore means of 
bringing practicing physicians of the 
region up to date on general develop- 
ments in the fast-developing field of 
nuclear medicine. 


FREEPORT CO. 
SETS FINANCING 


NEW YORK. A Freeport Sulphur 
Company subsidiary, Cuban American 
Nickel Company, has completed the 
final arrangements to borrow $100,- 
250,000 from banks and large nickel 
consumers for a major project for the 
production of nickel and cobalt, Charles 
A. Wight, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Freeport, announced. 

The metals will be produced at a 
plant to be constructed in Louisiana 
for the refining of ore concentrates 
from Cuba, Wight said. 

The Cuban-American project, work 
on which is already under way, not 
only will increase by about 20 per cent 
the 1956 United States supply of 
primary nickel but will represent the 
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first substantial domestic output of this 
essential metal, he added. The great 
bulk of the nation’s current supply of 
nickel is imported from Canada. 

Nickel, which is indispensable for 
jet planes, guided missiles, atomic 
power facilities and other defense and 
civilian requirements, has been in 
short supply since the start of the 
Korean War, and output is still less 
than demand, Wight said. 

Scheduled capacity of the project 
will be 50,000,000 pounds per year of 
nickel and 4,400,000 pounds of cobalt 
with production due to begin in the 
middle of 1959, according to the an- 
nouncement. Total capital requirements 
are estimated at $119,000,000, of which 
about $8,500,000 has already been 
spent on development and preliminary 
construction. 


Owens-Illinois Co. Plans 
$2 Million Modernization 


JACKSONVILLE. — A contract for 
modernizing the Jacksonville pulp and 
paper-board mill of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company’s Mill Division has been 
awarded to the construction department 
of Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corpora- 
tion, of New York City, it was an- 
nounced here. 

An experimental unit for the con- 
tinuous cooking of wood chips—con- 
trasted with the present method of cook- 
ing in separate digesters—is included 
in the modernization program, C. G. 
McLaren, of Toledo, O., vice president 
and general mills and woodlands man- 
ager, reported. 

The construction program, costing in 
excess of $2 million, also will include 
modernization and extension of the 
Fourdrinier paper-making machine now 
in use at the plant, McLaren said. 

“The modernization program will in- 
crease neither the Jacksonville mill’s 
employment nor its overall capacity for 
producing pulp and paper-board,” he 
added. “However, it will enable us to 
produce an even better paperboard and 
at the same time maintain full produc- 
tion capacity.” 

“Only about four paper mills now use 
continuous cooking for making pulp 
from softwood and use of the method is 
still on an experimental basis in the 
Southeast,” he added. “This method of 
cooking wood chips is better—if it can 
be done efficiently with softwoods.” 

The Mill was built by Merritt-Chap- 


man & Scott and completed in 1938. 
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St. Louis Firm 
Plans $1 Million 
Tampa Facility 


TAMPA. A fabricating plant and 
warehouse of Laclede Steel Co. of St. 
Louis, reportedly to cost $1 million, 
will be built in Tampa, it has been an- 
nounced by Henry Toland, chairman 
of the Committee of 100 of the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 

The mill-type factory, described by 
company officials as similar to Laclede 
operations in New Orleans, Memphis, 
Dallas and Beaumont will be located on 
a seven acre site fronting on a barge 
channel in Tampa harbor. A separate 
building will house company offices. 

Initially, the Tampa factory will 
fabricate concrete reinforcing bars 
from steel produced in Laclede’s St. 
Louis open hearth plant and shipped 
by barge to Tampa. Shearing, cutting 
and bending operations wil be done in 
Tampa. 

To employ about 100 persons, the 
plant will be under construction by Oc- 
tober or November, said company of- 
ficials, with operation expected to be- 
gin in the second quarter of 1958. The 
plant is served by the Atlantic Coast 
Line railroad. 

Laclede, founded in 1911, produces 
some 600,000 tons of steel per year. 
The company’s 1956 gross sales were 
$66,500,000. 


COACH CONCERN 
BUILDS GA. UNIT 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA.—Construc- 
tion is in progress here on a new plant 
for American Coach Company, one of 
the major manufacturers of mobile 
homes. 

Including the building and ma- 
chinery, the new project will represent 
an investment of more than a half a 
million dollars. 

The plant will have 55,000 square 
feet of floor space and ultimately will 
employ 150 men. 

It is expected that production at the 
unit here will begin at about the end 
of this year. An eight-state Southeast- 
ern area will be served by the plant. 
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SASI Asserts Racial Controversy 
Not Slowing Southern Development 


ATLANTA. Sporadic outbreaks of racial tension in the South 
have had no measurable effect on the development of industry 
in the region. That’s the opinion of the South’s foremost fact- 
finding agency, the Southern Association of Science and In- 
dustry. 


In a special statement released here today, the non-profit, 
politically-independent association emphasized that the South 
is moving ahead industrially despite the much-publicized racial 
controversy. SASI cites as positive evidence the fact that the 
South has scored two consecutive record-shattering years in 
industrial expansion since the historic Supreme Court decision 
led to increased tensions. 


Referring to a survey conducted for the Southern Governors 
Conference recently, the SASI reports that the South since Jan- 
uary first of this year has added some 900 important new plants. 
The total for 1957 is estimated at 1200 new units—an all-time 
high. 


SASI pointed out that the region is running well ahead of 
the estimate made three years ago that 10,000 major plants 
would be built in the South during the present decade. 


SASI officials, quick to deplore the violence and dissension 
that has received widespread publicity in recent weeks, empha- 
sized that such problems have had an insignificant effect on the 
region’s economy. They assert that far less than one percent of 
the people of the South have been directly involved in racial 
disturbances. Economic effects have been felt by only a few 
boycotted merchants or transit operators in isolated cases. 


To determine the possible influence of racial controversies 
on industrial development, SASI, several times since the Su- 
preme Court decision has surveyed professional plant location 
specialists and found that the influence is insignificant. Specifi- 
cally, SASI reports that among those who handle industrial 
plant locations professionally, day in and day out, the facts were 
found: 


Not one case has been found where a plant was relocated from 
one place to another because of racial strife. 


Not one case has been found where plans to locate a plant 
at a particular place have been canceled because of racial strife. 


Several rumors have been heard with regard to plant location 
decisions which might have been influenced by racial strife, 
but attempts to obtain confirmation have been unsuccessful. 


SASI notes that the three major factors in attracting new in- 
dustry to the South expanding markets, productive labor, and 
abundant raw materials. The Association, with a staff of experts 
in the development field, expresses the strong conviction that 
these basic economic factors will continue to control plant lo- 
cation decisions. 3 
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NEW CARS ROLL DOWN the assembly line at General Motors’ 

Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac plant near Atlanta. This plant—along with 

Atlanta’s large Ford and Chevrolet assembly operations—turned out almost a 

310,000 cars last year for the increasing population of the South. In 1956, — 

almost $100 million was spent for payrolls and materials by the three plants in ° 

the Atlanta area—one of the nation’s centers in the automotive industry, with L0 0 K N (- . $0 TH 
over 10,000 workers. — ~~ 


The path of progress 
leads Southward! 


| ee AMAZING STOREHOUSE Of natural resources, combined 
with modern technology, is creating a strikingly diversified 
pattern of progress. Paper mills with gigantic appetites for Southern 
pine hum steadily . . . chemical plants employ newly-developed 
processes to provide materials for everything from parachutes to 
automobiles. In well-equipped Southern laboratories and research 
centers, highly-trained people are seeking other ways to use the 
region’s forest and agricultural products, minerals, coal, water 
and other natural resources. 

The Southern Company, through its four investor-owned 
electric power companies, has advanced the phenomenal growth of 
the South by making ample electric power available. Its strong 
belief that the forward frend will continue is evidenced in its expan- 
sion plans which will require the investment of $436 million in 
power facilities by the end of 1959! 


“The last half of the twentieth century 
belongs to the South!”’ 


Shaded section designates area served by the four 
investor-owned electric power companies in The 
Southern Company system. 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


ATLANTA: BIRMINGHAM 


Alabama Power Company Gulf Power Company YOUNG ARTISTS of Birmingham, Alabama, 

Birmingham, Alabama _ Pensacola, Florida benefit from instruction and exhibits at the 

Georgia Power Company Mississippi Power Company city’s Museum of Art, which houses the famed 
Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi K Collection of masterpieces. 














FOREIGN TRADE IS STIMULATED. Classes at Mississippi Southern’s Institute of Latin- 
American Studies at Hattiesburg offer accelerated courses in Spanish and English to business and 
professional people of the U.S. and Latin-America. Students also learn about their “new country’s” 
way of life. 


FINISHING TOUCHES are 

applied to this sleek, 16-foot 
“cruiser” at the Carter Craft Boat 
Corporation in Panama City, Florida. 
The South’s many waterways and 
their recreational opportunities have 
created a growing market for boat 
manufacturers. 


HUNDREDS OF ELEC- 

TROLYTIC CELLS produce 
chlorine and caustic soda at the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Plant at McIn- 
tosh, Alabama. The five-year-old 
plant was recently enlarged to double 
capacity. These chemicals are used 
extensively in industry and for the 
purification of water, 
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U.S. STEEL TO 


IMPROVE 


NITROGEN FERTILIZER 


FAIRFIELD, ALA. — Facilities for 
the production of a new granulated 
ammonium sulfate have been installed 
at the Fairfield Coke and Coal Chemical 
Works of United States Steel’s Tennes- 
see Coal & Iron Division, it was an- 
nounced by Arthur V. Wiebel, TCI 
president. 

The new facility will produce an im- 
proved nitrogen fertilizer for Southern 
farmers and gardeners, Wiebel said. 

Ammonium sulfate, long recognized 
as an excellent source of nitrogen for 
growing plants, has been produced by 
TCI for many years. It is one of the 
many valuable chemicals recovered 
from coal gas during the coking process. 

Heretofore, U. S. Steel has marketed 
ammonium sulfate in the fine, powdery 
form. It was sold principally to ferti- 
lizer manufacturers as an ingredient in 
mixed fertilizers. The new granular 
product is ideal for side-dressing and 
top-dressing applications since it will 
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not take up moisture and spreads easi- 
ly and evenly. It contains 21 per cent 
nitrogen and 24 per cent sulfur which 
is beneficial for crops on sulfur-defi- 
cient soils. 

In areas where both nitrogen and 
potash are needed for side-dressing, 
granulated ammonium sulfate and 
granulated potash make an ideal mix- 
ture for easy spreading. Such a mixture 
may also be used under crops in areas 
with high-phosphate soils where addi- 
tional phosphate is not needed. 

Production facilities for granulated 
ammonium sulfate at the Fairfield 
plant consist of a flaking mill to com- 
press the fine particles to flakes; a di- 
rect heat drier; two granulating mills; 
a bulk loading station and bagging and 
shipping equipment. 


Sachs Nut Co., Inc. 
Begins Processing 
In North Carolina 


DUBLIN, N. C. A unique type of 
plant for peanut protessing was’ an- 
nounced here for this Bladen county 
community. 

Sachs Nut Co., Inc., a well known nut 
processing company in Minneapolis, 
Minn., has leased the new, 12,000 
square foot building erected by the 
Dublin Development Co. and was to 
begin peanut processing operations by 
Oct. 1, C. D. Brisson of Dublin said. 

Brisson, head of the local develop- 
ment organization and principal own- 
er of Southern Peanut Co. here, a plant 
located for purchasing, cleaning and 
marketing of peanuts in bulk, said 
Sachs Nut Co. will roast and salt pea- 
nuts in the shell for wholesale to out- 
lets in mid-western states and other 
areas of the nation. 

The plant, which has an investment 
of $100,000, will employ around 30 
workers at the start, Brisson said, and 
have an annual payroll of approximate- 
ly $75,000. All will be local residents 
except the plant: manager, he added. 
Sol Sachs of Minneapolis will head the 
local unit of his company. 

Brisson praised what he termed the 
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“excellent help” he and some 29 as- 
sociates in the local development or- 
ganization received from the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment’s small industries section. 

Dublin, located near Elizabethtown 
on the highway leading to Fayetteville, 
had a 1950 population of 231. It is near 
the center of the peanut growing area 
in this section. 

Bladen county, Brisson said, has a 
1957 allotment of 6,000 acres for pea- 
nut production. Considerable peanuts 
are also grown in adjacent counties. 


Work Underway 
On Palm Beach's 


Industial District 


WEST PALM BEACH. The Palm 
Beach County Industrial District, a 
1,800-acre industrial park being de- 
veloped by A. E. & R. F. Raidle, Inc., 
has awarded contracts totalling $297.- 
000 for site clearing, filling, grading 
and road construction to the Rubin 


Construction Company, of West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

In the first platting of 375 acres, five 
miles of drainage canals have already 
been completed at a cost of $100,000. 

Contracts for water and sewerage 
facilities are to be let within 30 days. 

When the new C-18 master drainage 
canal is completed in December by the 
Central and South Florida Flood Con- 
trol Agency, it will be linked up with 
the District’s new drainage system. 

The industrial park is located five 
miles from the $42,000,000 jet engine 
plant being constructed by the Pratt & 
Whitney Division of United Aircraft. 
Simmerson, Bell & Mock, of Palm 
Beach and Jacksonville, are the proj- 
ect engineers. 


Insurance Co. Plans 
Office In Jackson 


JACKSON, MISS.—Southern Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Company has 
announced plans to construct here a 
new building to house its home office. 

To have 57,600 square feet of floor 
space, the structure will cost an esti- 
mated $900,000. It will be primarily of 
reinforced concrete construction. 

David Mieher, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, is in over-all 
charge of the construction contracts. 
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Many new and special order production tools have been installed in the all-new machine 
shop of Avondale Marine Ways, Inc., at Avondale, Louisiana. An example of the company’s 
outstanding complement of larger capacity production tools is this Van Norman universal 


milling machine. 


Avondale Marine Ways, Inc. 
Completes Machine Shop 


AVONDALE, LA. The completion of 
an all new Machine Shop at the River 
Plant (Main Yard) of Avondale Ma- 
rine Ways, Inc. coupled with the pur- 
chase of many new and special-order 
production tools, points up another 
major expansion for this well known 
Southern industry. 

Avondale today has a unique com- 
bination of machine shop facilities 
which make it possible to serve the 
needs of all types of modern industry 

. marine, petroleum (producing and 
refining), chemical, sugar and many 
others. To cope with the many and 


varied requirements of these many in- 
dustries, the plen has been and still is 

versatility of facilities. These recent 
enlargements, added to present capaci- 
ties of impressive scope, mean that 
Avondale has the modern machine 
shops, heavy and light tools, to special- 
ize in work of every type and to con- 
form to the most rigid specifications 
and exacting engineering require- 
ments. 

Avondale has recently organized a 
new Industrial Contracts Division. 
William Alexander heads the division, 
and George F. Crozier is salesman. 


GALVANIZING 


Prompt Delivery © Zinc and Cadmium Plating 


Phone: 


59-5401 


METALPLATE CO. Birmingham, Ala. 





QUICK ACTION on 


Perforated Metal 
Sheets or Parts? 


We're not magicians — can’t pull 
rush jobs out of a hat — but when 
quick action is needed we're usually 
able to ship on the specified date; 
or even a little sooner. 


One reason is because we carry 
large quantities of all commonly 
used metal sheets and plates IN 
STOCK. Another reason is because 
we HAVE hundreds of modern tool 
arrangements, for a great variety 
of attractive perforating patterns, in 
a wide range of sizes. If a special 
pattern or layout is needed, for 
some particular purpose, we can 
MAKE theénecessary tools to order. 
Engineers and Designers will find all the in- 
formation they need, to make a quick, acur- 
ate, selection from standard Diamond perfor- 
ating patterns and sizes, in our 36-page Cata- 
log No. 39. No charge or obligation: we're 
glad to send it to anyone who can use it 
to advantage. Estimates submitted promptly. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
WYOMING "SS" PAL 


West Coast Plant 


DIAMOND PERFORATED METALS CO. 
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Through use of a specially-equipped trailer and truck, a model of which is shown, the Citizens 
& Southern Bank of Georgia can show the average citizen in various communities the results 


of services offered by banks. 


GEORGIA'S C&S BANK SETS 
“MAGIC CITY" PROGRAM 


ATLANTA. 


aimed at promoting a better under- 


A unique program 


standing of banking has been under- 
taken by the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank of Georgia. 

At a cost of $100,000 the C&S has 
designed a special trailer truck contain- 
ing an 80-square-foot model Georgia 


town—an electronically —_ controlled 
“Magic City”—to tour the state on be- 
half of local banks. 

Using flop-overs and a taped sound 
track synchronized to the action, 
“Magic City” will deal with the com- 
mon denominator services offered by 
all local banks. For instance, to illustrate 
a result of a bank loan, the model city 


is so arranged that an addition to a 
factory can be made to appear sudden- 
ly. 

Unlike most promotional ventures, 
this one does not attempt to sell C&S 
services or even refer to C&S banking. 
The C&S is identified as the producer 
and co-sponsors the statewide appear- 
ances with the local banks, at no cost 
to them. 

Mills B. Lane, president of the bank, 
explained that the exhibit will “provide 
a powerful demonstration of how a bank 
contributes to the life of a community. 
So far as we can determine,” he added, 
“this will be the only display of its 
kind and the most elaborate ever Cevel- 
oped to explain the workings of a 
bank.” 

The “Magic City” was introduced at 
the American Bankers Association con- 
vention in Atlanta City late in Septem- 
ber, and after being shown at the South- 
eastern Fair in Atlanta it began a tour 
of Georgia cities. 

Design Enterprises of Atlanta super- 
vised the overall design and production 
of the unit. The trailer which houses 
the exhibit, one of the first built from 
gold anodized aluminum, was specially 
constructed by Great Dane Trailers of 
Savannah. 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS 








Books and Reports 








Work Sampling. By Ralph M. Barnes. 
A thorough analysis of the work sampling 
technique. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Publish- 
ers. 283 pp. $7.95. 

Glass Reinforced Plastics. Edited by 
Phillip Morgan. Philosophical Library, Pub- 
lishers. 276 pp .$15.00. 

Structural Design in Metals. By Clif- 
ford D. Williams, Chief Engineer, Patchen 
& Zimmerman, Engineers, Augusta, Georgia, 
end Ernest C. Harris, Chairman, Department 
ef Civil Engineering, Penn College. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, Publish- 
ers. 655 pp. $8.00. 

Make It In Britain. Issued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 
17 pp. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, 1956 Annual Report. 159 pp. 

Major Activities in the Atomic Energy 
Programs, January-June, 1957. United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 257 pp. 

Accelerated Depreciation, Tax Advan- 
tages and Corporate Income Determina- 
tion. By Mervin J. Simoneaux. Division of 
Research, College of Commerce, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 62 pp. 

The Texas Market For Kaolin And 
Ball Clay. By Bill R. Shelton. Texas Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, Texas A. & M., 
College Station, Texas. 10 pp. 

Charlotte, Market of Majesty. The 
Charlotte Observer. 12 pp. 

White Alice, Western Electric Company. 
21 pp. 

Facts, Job Insurance Tax. By Ben T. 
Huiet, Commissioner, Georgia Department of 
Labor. 7 pp. 

What To Do About Junk. Channing L. 
Bete Company, Inc., Greenfield, Mass. 15 pp. 
5c. 

Horizons in Engineering. By David B. 
Steinman, Consulting Engineer, University of 
Florida College of Engineering, Gainesville. 
12 pp. 

Asphalt Composition and Properties. 
By Herbert E. Schweyer, Professor of Chem- 
ical Engineering, University of Florida Col- 
lege of Engineering, Gainesville. 27 pp. 

Texas and Trucks, semi-annual issue of 
Texas Business Review, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Texas. 28 pp. 

Advisory and Coordinating Mecha- 
nisms for Federal Research and Devel- 
opment, 1956-57. National Science Foun- 
dation, Washington. 27 pp. 

Application of a Two-Dimensional 
Potential Analog to the Solution of 
Root-Locus Problems. By D. R. Ziemer. 
Henry Beckman Conservation Bulletin No. 1, 
Bureau of Engineering Research, University 
of Texas. 25 pp. 

Technical Guide to Pulp, Paper and 
Board Supply-Demand. U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 33 pp. 

The Statistical Bases of Concentration 
Ratios. Number two in series of reports on 
the Measurement of Economic Concentration. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington. 27 pp. 


1957 


Society, 


Georgia Engineering Society, 
Yearbook. Georgia Engineering 
Inc., Atlanta. 64 pp. 
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Operate Easily 
Even in Large Sizes 


Regardless of how long they 
may stand unused, Bailey 
Goggle Plates free easily to 
close or open the gas main. 
With goggle plates either 
closed or open, a powerful 
clamping force assures a gas- 
tight seal—dependable pro- 
tection for men and equip- 
ment. 





MECHANICAL 


Goggle Valves 








WILLIAM M. 


THROUG 


1221 BANKSVILLE ROAD 


n auhe 
RITTSBURGH 16, PA 




















INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS, INC 


OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES: BALTIMORE — BIRMINGHAM — CHICAGO — DALLAS§ 
ORLANDO -— SAN FRANCISCO — WASHINGTON 





StORY 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS offers you a team of motion picture production 
experts with years of experience in making films for business and governmental 
organizations throughout the country. Here is a partial list of films made in 
recent years under the supervision of President George M. Kirkland: 


TITLES PRODUCED FOR 
“Profile of a City” .............Knoxville Chamber of Commerce 
“Gateway to the Smokies” ....... Knoxville Chamber of Commerce 
“Pivot City of the Central South” ....Shreveport Chamber of Commerce 
“Captain Shreve Landed Here” ... Shreveport Chamber of Commerce 
“Texarkana U. S. A.” ........... Texarkana Chamber of Commerce 
“Behind the Feed Bag” Security Mills, Inc. 
“Poultry Production in the S .... Security Mills, Inc. 
“Dairying in Dixie” ..........Security Mills, Inc. 
“City of Opportunity” . . : San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 
“City of Contracts” . _...........S8an Antonio Chamber of Commerce 
“Natchez Pilgrimage” ........Natchez Garden Clubs 
“Mississippi Magic” . La a Mississippi Agricultural & Industrial 
Board 
“The Magnolia State” ae _Mississippi Agricultural & Industrial 
oar 
“Mainstreet of America” ............U. S. Highway 24 Association 
“Mistress of the Mississippi’ ... Vicksburg Chamber of Commerce 
“The Big Impression— 
The Story of Compaction” . Tampo Manufacturing Company 
“Heart of the Rockies” ....... Glenwood Springs Chamber of 
Commerce 





“The Dynamic Triangle— 
North Kansas City, Mo.” ..... _. North Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce 
“Land of the Cherokee” .......... State of Georgia Department of 
Commerce 
“The Valley of Promise” .........Coosa-Alabama River Improvement 
Association, Inc. 
“Alabama: Land of Industrial 
Opportunity” "a ... Alabama Planning & Industrial 
Development Board 
“Vacations Unlimited” .... Alabama Planning & Industrial 
Development Board 
“The Magic City” Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 


C ORPORATED | | . CONWAY BUILDING 


N. ATLANTA 19, GA. 


- LOS ANGELES — NEW YORK 
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NEW PLANT SUMMARY 








The following is a summary of major industrial plants reported 
to the RECORD during the month of August, 1957. This infor- 
mation has been checked with the Southern Association of 
Science and Industry and various state development agencies. 

Number of employees is indicated by the code: A (under 25); 
B (25-100); C (100-250); D (250-1000); and E (over 1000). 


ALABAMA 

Aliceville—F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
makers’ felt. $3.2 million. (C) 

Ashland—Swift & Co., poultry processing 
plant. Oper. est. to begin August, 1958, $464,- 
000, (C) ‘ 

Birmingham — AECOCO, engineering and 
architectural services and designs. 

Birmingham — Aerated Beverages Corp., 
aerated beverages. $400,000. (B) 

Birmingham—Bonitz Insulation Co. 
tical ceilings. $40,000. (B) 

Birmingham — Manpower, 
graphic assistance 

Birmingham — Southern — Mix, Inc. 
ready-mixed concrete. $: 

Birmingham—Southland Metals, 
ers 

Birmingham—Standard Register Co., 
trict sales office. 

Brewston — The Container Corporation, 
paper milk cartons, frozen food containers, 
paper cups, plates, (D) 

Cullman — Farmers’ 
house, poultry. $50,000. 

Cullman—Carl Swisher Tobacco Co., 
$500,000. (D) 

Dothan—E. W_ Twitchell 
cover fabric. $400,000. (D) 

Florence — National Floor Products Co., 
floor tile, 

Guntersville—Ralston Purina Chow Mills, 
Inc., feeds, new mill and warehouse. (B) 

Heflin—Dixie Lines, mine and process mica. 
$150,000. (B) 

Leeds—United Specialty & Toy Co., Inc., 
W. S. Schultz, Pres., toys. Home office: 
Birmingham. Under construction. $250,000. 
(B) 

Opelika—ORRadio Industries, Inc, 
est. to be completed winter, 1957. $500,000. 

Selma—Alabama Metallurgical Corp., L. 
G. White, Pres., magnesium plant. Fall const. 
planned, $7 million. (C) 

Sylacauga—The Seven Products Co., 
items. (B) 

Sylacauga — Thompson - Weinman 
marble crushing plant. (B) 

Tarrant Woods-McFarland Euclid Co., 
road machinery, new warehouse and office. 
$200,000. 

Thorsby— 
000. (D) 

Town Creek—G. C 
manufacturers. 

Tuscaloosa — 
tanks, 
000 


paper- 


acous- 
Inc., steno- 
steel lock- 


dis- 


Cooperative Ware- 
cigars. 


Co., auto seat 


Const. 


canvas 


Co., 


Thorsby Mfg. Co., blouses. $200,- 


. Lingerie Co., garment 


Industrial Mfg. 
hot water heaters, 


Co., filter 

river buoys. $75,- 
Tuscaloosa—B. F. 

pipe fabrication. 


Shaw Co., stainless steel 


ARKANSAS 
Broadhead Lumber Co 
Broadhead, Pres., band mill. Oper. 
begin Jan., 1958. $250,000. (C) 

El Dorado—W. D. Brown Co., William D. 
Brown, Pres., poultry by- peoduc ts. Oper, est. 
to begin Jan., 1958. $75,000 

Foreman—Arkansas Cement Co. 
lion, 

Fort Smith — 
Herman Odouj, 
to begin March, 

Poyden 


Brinkley ., Sam 


est. to 


$15 mil- 


Riverside 
Pres., furniture. 
1958. (C) 
— Southwest Concrete Materials 
Corp., lightweight concrete aggregate. Oper. 
est, to begin March, 1958. $550,000. (C) 
Ratcliff — Seamprufe, Inc., Harold F. 
Caplin, Vice Pres., lingerie. Home office: New 
York. $750,000. (D) 
~ Searcy—Erving’s Hatchery 
Home Office: 
begin Dec., 


Furniture Co., 


Oper. est. 


Inc., hatchery. 
Winlock, W ooh. Oper. est. to 
1957. $25,000. 


FLORIDA 
Chattahoochee — Sinclair 
terminal. $700,000. 
Clearwater Louisville 
Service, C, H. Peters, 
anodizing. 
Crystal River- 


Refining Co., 
Metal 


Treating 
Pres., 


plating and 


~Crystal River Iron Works, 

. E. Lame, Owner, welding, wrought iron 
Oper, began August, 1957. 

De Land—Metal Katcher Co., magnets. 

De Land—U-Mak-It Products, boat kits and 
boat parts. Oper. began Sept., 1957. 

Escambia_ Bay—Republic 
Eglin Air Force Base, aircraft research and 
development. Oper. began August, 1957. (B) 

Fort Lauderdale—Davis Double Seal, awn- 
ings and window fans. Oper. began August, 
1957. (B) 

Fort Lauderdale—International Automotive 
Air Conditioning, Inc., Harry Kissler, Pres., 
automobile air conditioning. Oper. began 
August, 1957. 

Frostproof—Clinton Foods. $1 million. 

Hernando County—Florida Rock Products, 

S. Brooks, Pres., mining limerock. Oper. 
began July, 1957, $2 million. (C) 

Miami—Miami ‘Importing Corp.. 
and distribution of straw 
sories, 

Miami—Regal Mirror Mfg. 
Oper. began August, 1957. 

New Smyrna Beach—Lorrington Co., 
ford Unser, Pres., 
under construction. 

Nocatee — Gulf Naval Stores Co., naval 
stores [ee plant, Const. began Sept., 

) 


1957. ( 
Fibre 


Aviation C orp.. 


assembly 
and shell acces- 
Co., mirrors. 


Clif- 
metal stamping. Building 


North Miami Craft, Inc., fiberglas 


BIRTANK 

















[STANDARD OF QUALITY | 





Serving industry since 1923 


BIRMINGHAM TANK 


DIVISION OF THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 
P. 0. Box 1499 ‘Fairfax 2-3301 


COMPAN 


boats. In operation. 

Pompano Beach—Chris Craft Corp., boats. 
In production. Will move main office here 
from Michigan. 

St. Petersburg—Foremost Dairies, process- 
ing plant, $1 million. 

Sanford—Hargar Aluminum Products Co., 
Carl Schilke and Harold Sherwood, Officials. 
Aluminum windows, doors and other building 
products, 

sampa Bay—Laclede Steel Co., fabricating 
steel plant. Home office : St. Louis. Oper. est. 
to begin mid, 1958. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—Atlanta Container Co., Sidney B. 
Marks, Pres., corrugated paper boxes, Oper 
began August, 1957. (B) 

Atlanta—Pasley’s Plastic Products, 
plastic parts for dolls; custom moulding. (B) 

Atlanta—Printpack, Inc., J. Erskine Love, 
Jr., converters of cellophane printing. 

Atlanta—Spaulding Mfg. Co., Robert Zer- 
man, Pres., women’s and children’s sports- 
wear 

Bainbridge—General Gas Corp., terminal 
for storage of propane and butane gas, $600,- 
000. 

Columbus—Suncraft of California, 
furniture. 

Doe — Clover Mills, Inc., 
plant. $250,000 

Milledeeciiie— American Coach Co., 
man C. Wolfe, Pres., mobile homes 
000 Southeastern branch plant. Home office: 
Cassopolis, Mich. Oper. est, to begin late, 
1957. (C) 

Tiger — Rabun Products, 
Oper. began Oct., 1957, (B) 

Tucker—Sanders Paint Co., A. E. Sanders, 
Pres., paints, lacquers, industrial finishes. 
Oper, began August, 1957. 

Waycross—General American Transporta- 
tion Corp., repair shop for railroad rolling 
stock. 


Inc., 


redwood 


textile 


Inc., luggage. 


KENTUCKY 


Greenup County — Columbia Gas System, 
hydrocarbon fractionating plant, $5 million. 

Louisville — National Cylinder Gas Co., 
Charles J. Haines, Pres., high purity oxygen. 
Home office: Chicago. In production. 

Louisville—Pepsi-Cola Louisville Bottlers, 
bottling —. Const. est. to be completed , 
Spring, 1958, $1 million 

Scottsville—Pet Milk Co., milk, In opera- 
tion, 


LOUISIANA 


Avondale—Avondale Marine 
machine shop. In operation. 

Haynesville—Haynesville Mfg. Co., Inc., 
work gloves. Affiliate of Edmont Mfg. Co. of 
Coshocton, O. In operation, $375,000, (B) 

Jefferson Parish—International Lubricants 
Corp., office and laboratory, $450,000, 

Slidell—Delta Roofing Mills, Inc., E. ‘ 
Lillis, Pres., asphalt roofing materials. In 
production, $124. 809, (B) 

Sunshine—Gulf States Utilities Co., H, C. 
Leonard. Exec, Vice Pres., power plant. 
Completion est. for spring, 1960, $20 million. 

West Monroe—Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., office building. $1 million. 


MARYLAND 


No plants reported. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Cleveland—General Chemical 

cide ylant, In operation, re 
sulfport — Mississippi Power Co., L. P 

Sweatt, Pres., electricity. Oper, est. to begin 
1. 1958. $10 million. 

Se te nited Gas Corp., 
ing. $238,7| 

gy — Cornwall 
Wesley Mellow, Pres., grey iron castings. 
Subs. of the Liberty Foundry Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo. Oper. est. to begin late fall, 1957. 
(C) 
Natchez—lInternational Paper Co., regional 
office. D. V. Logan, Regional Mgr. (B) 

Pascagoula—Better Eggs, Inc., L. E. Ben- 
nett, Pres., candled and graded eggs. In 
operation. $20,000. 

Raleigh—Raleigh Mfg. Co. Oper. 
begin Nov., 1957. $200,000, (D) 

Tunica—Acme Quilting Co., 
$400,000. . 

Tupelo—Cushioning Craftsmen, 
ings and cushionings for furniture. 
(C) 


Ways, Inc., 


Co., insecti- 


office build- 


Foundry Co., R. 


est, to 
quilts, pads. 


Inc., fill- 
$150,000. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


_ Burlington—Graham Dyeing & Finishing 
Co. Oper. began Sept., 1957. $100,000. (B) 
. Charlotte—Esso Standard Oil Co, $1.5 mil- 

on 

Cowan's Ford—Duke Power Co., dam proj- 
axct. $54 million, 

Dallas—Dalias Mfg. *Co., tee shirts. (B) 

Dublin—Sachs Nut Co., Inc., peanut prod- 
ucts and kindred nuts. Home office: Min- 
neapolis, Oper. began Oct., 1957, (B) 

— Pine State Creamery, dairy prod- 
ucts 

Greenville—Royal 
tled soft drinks. (B 

Kinston Stewart Mfg. Co., 
grills and registers. (B) 

Spencer Mountain McAdenville 
wool and synthetic spun yarn. 

Tryon Carolina Yarn Processors, 
yarn processors. (B) 


Crown Bottling Co., bot- 
) 
metal 


Mills, 


Inc., 


Inc., 


OKLAHOMA 


No plants reported, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston—Charleston Prestress Co., pre 
stressed concrete. $150,000, (B) 

Darlington -—- Sherman Mfg. Co., M. B. 
Sherman, Pres., garments. Oper. est. to be- 
gin Nov., 1957. $56,000, (C) 

Florence—Louis Kasper, 
(B) 

Laurens—LOF Glass Fibers Co., F. H. May, 
Jr., Pres., glass textile yarn. 

Spartanburg — Beverage-Air, 
age coolers. $400,000. (B) 


Inec., knitting. 


Inc., bever- 


TENNESSEE 


Bradford Liberty Pajama Co., Samuel 
Meitzer, Owner, pajamas. In operation. (C) 
Brownsville — Bill-Built Products Co., 
“Tite-Top’’ garbage guards. In operation. 
Chattanooga — Hi-Ester Bottling Co., Eu- 
gene ’. Tubbs, Pres., bottling of fresh 
orange juice. In operation. 
Chattanooga—Mechanical Industries, Inc., 
Robert J. Bradshaw, Jr., Pres., metal and 
plastic name plates, marking plates for ma- 
chine parts, control panels. In operation, 
Chattanooga — Tennessee Products & 
py Corp., pilot and research plant. 
10. 


Paul R. 
In opera- 


Cleveland—Elastic Yarns, 
Tamplin, Pres., 
t 


Inc., 
covered thread. 


ion, 
Cleveland—Richmond Mfg. Co. Home office: 
Dalton, Ga. 
Knoxville—Ross Boat Co., fiberglas boats. 
Old Hickory—Du Pont Co., dacron. $1.5 
million. 


TEXAS 

El Paso—-El Paso Electric Co, 
to begin 1960. $12 million. 

Houston—-C-M-W Mfg. Co., W. F, Wilson, 
Pres., electrical equipment, Oper. est. to be- 
gin late, 1957. $200,000. 

Houston — United Fabricating Co., 
fabricating plant, $250,000. 

Lufkin—Southland Paper Mills Co., multi- 
million dollar paper mill, Completion est. 
for late, 1958 


Oper. est. 


steel 


VIRGINIA 

Buena Vista — Sayford Container Div., 
paper cups. Home office: New Jersev. (C) 

Carbo—Appalachian Electric Power Co., 
Clinch River Plant. Under construction. $55 
million. 

Richmond-—Charles Bruning Co. 

Richmond—Hunter Window Corp. 

Richmond—Paul B. Kern Mfg. Co, 

Richmond — Philip Morris, Inc., factory 
warehouse, Const. to begin fall, 1957. $1 mil- 
lion. 

Richmond—Ralston Purina Feed Mill. 

Richmond — Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., national headquarters. 

Richmond—Union Machinery Co., baking 
equipment, National headquarters. 

Stanley -— Dee-Vee Garment Mfg, Co., 
trousers, (B) 

Warwick—Union Carbide Ore Co., proc- 
essed chromium and manganese ore, (B) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—National Carbon Co., service 
building. $750 090. : : 
Kenova — Columbia Gas System, 


hydro- 
earbon extraction plant. $8 million. 
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LOUISIANA 
REPORTER 


HUGH BOWERS, Director of the Industrial Pro- 
motion Division of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the New Orleans area. 


Industrial Safety Talks 
To Spark AICE Meeting 


GALVESTON.—Close to 1,000 engi- 
neers are expected to gather here Oc- 
tober 18 to attend the twelfth annual 
technical meeting of the Texas Section, 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. 

To come here from all parts of the 
Southwest, the chemical engineers will 





assemble at the new Moody Convention 
Center. 

A number of local and national au- 
thorities will speak on topics related to 
industrial safety and economy. 


Ga. Tech Sets Course 
e es 
In Digital Computing 

ATLANTA. A short course designed 
to give those who work with a digital 
computer the fundamental knowledge 
necessary to the programming of such 
a machine will be conducted at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology next 
month. 

The “Electronic Data Processing 
Short Course” will be presented Novem- 
ber 4-8 by the Rich Electronic Com- 
puter Center, Engineering Experiment 
Station through the Engineering Ex- 
tension Division. Supervisor of the 
course will be Edgar W. Manseau of the 
Rich Electronic Computer Center. 

Approximately 30 class hours will 
be used in this intensive one-week 
course. Classes will be held in the 
Wilby Room of Tech’s Price Gilbert 
library and in the Rich Center, and 
enrollment will be limited to 25 per- 
sons. The course will be taught by Com- 
puter Center personnel who are trained 
teachers as well as research specialists. 





D/ ANN 


air-cooled engine 
the 


WISCONSIN 
12vehp Model AGN 


... by Engine Specialists 


WI 
a ES | G:n EW 


Backed by an exclusive engine designing 
and production background dating from 
1909, plus today’s most advanced engi- 
neering knowledge and technique, this new 
engine is destined to become another BIG 


Model AGN Engine with Clutch As- 
sembly. Also available with stub 
shaft or with Reduction, Clutch 
Reduction and/or Electric Starting. 


winner! 


working through sudden shock loads. 


from sub-zero to 140° F. 


7. WISCONSIN 





Putting 1214 hp. into a single cylinder air-cooled engine calls for basic 
High Torque . . . the load-holding Lugging Power that keeps the equipment 


It also calls for heavy-duty construc- 


tion in all details . . . plus dependable cooling under all weather conditions 


Bulletin S-216, just off the press, will give you details about the Model AGN. Write for it. 


MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 





Save on Your 
INDUSTRIAL 


FULLY a 
GUARANTEE Dd 


FOSTER 


QUALITY 


RELAYING 
, RAILS 


Lower installation and maintenance 
costs—handle more cars better. Foster 
nationwide warehouses also stock 
every New Rail Section 124 through 
175+, Switch Material and Accessories 
to meet your specific job requirements. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS RT-9 
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RAILS - TRACK EQUIPMENT - PIPE - PILING 


eB co. 
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Ernest J. Carr has been elected vice 
president-traffic of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. He succeeds Robert A, Trovillion, 
who retired September 1. 

Joe M. Gafford has been appointed head 
of the Manufacturing Department of W. R. 
Grace & Company’s high density polyethy- 
lene plant at Baton Rouge. 

Victor Muscat has been elected presi- 


dent of the Reinsurance Investment Corpora- 


tion in Birmingham. 

W. Thomas Rice, new president of At- 
lantic Coast Line Railway, has been elected 
a director of the Association of American 
Railroads. Rice has also been elected presi- 
dent of the Charleston & Western Carolina 
Railroad. 

Albert J. Sicnolf has been appointed 
public relations manager of the Eastern re- 
gion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad at 
Richmond. 

A. R. Timberman, Jr., vice president of 
Harris Standard Paint Company, has ac- 
cepted the position of industrial manager of 
the Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 

James V. Webb has been appointed su- 
perintendent of terminals of the Southern 
Railway at Jacksonville. 

Brig. Gen. Theodore Addison Weyher, 
who retired in June as commanding general 
of the U. S. Army Ordnance Weapons Com- 
mand, has joined the University of Miami 
faculty as Dean of the School of Engineering. 

Clinton R. Milstead—Appointed South- 
east district director of public relations of 
United States Steel Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Fairfield, Alabama. A graduate 
of the University of Alabama and with ex- 
tensive experience in the news and _ public 
relations fields, Milstead succeeds Stephen 
T. McGinnis who is retiring after 20 years 
with the company’s public relations depart- 
ment. 

F. William Broome—Named to head up 
a new industrial development effort in the 
DeKalb County, Georgia, Chamber of Com- 
merce. Prior to his new position he was man- 
ager of the Committee of 100 of the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 

Robert F. Stoesse] Advanced to the 
newly-created position of Hercules commer- 
cial sales manager, Georgia Division of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta. He was 
formerly sales manazer of sales engineering 
for the division. 

Dominick L. Pepe—Appointed general 
plant manager of the John B. Salterini Com- 
pany, Covington, Virginia. He has been with 
the wrought iron furniture manufacturing 
firm since 1921, 

Chauncey W. Le~e>—Elected a_ vice 
president of the South Carolina National 
Bank. Lever, of Anderson, S. C.. had been 
since 1955 public relations director of the 
Abney and Erwin Mills. 

Blair P. Wake field—Promote4 from as- 
sistant director to director of the Bureau of 
Transportation of the Virginia Ports Author- 
ity, Norfolk. 

John N. Gibson—Appointed director of 
the Dade County, Florida, Development De- 
partment, the agency of the Metropolitan 
Miami government charged with responsibili- 
ty for industrial and tourist advertising and 
promotien. 
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Olin Is Organizing 
New Sales Offices 
NEW YORK. Olin Mathieson Chem- 


ical Corporation, which has widespread 
Southern operations, is organizing a 
nationwide sales setup prior to the be- 
ginning of production of Olin alumi- 
num in 1958. 

Included are plans for the opening 
of seven new sales offices. These will be 
in Dallas, Houston, Memphis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cincinnati and Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile, construction is proceed- 
ing on the new Ormet Corporation 
alumina plant at Burnside, Louisiana. 
ownership of which is shared jointly 
by Olin Mathieson and Revere Copper 
and Brass, Inc. 

The role of Ormet is to produce 180,- 
000 tons a year of primary aluminum. 
Olin will receive 120,000 tons and 
Revere 60,000. It is expected that pro- 
duction at the Burnside plant will be- 
gin early next year. 

Ormet also is building a reduction 
plant adjacent to Olin Mathieson’s roll- 
ing mill at Omal, Ohio. This unit will 
start initial production by the end of 
the this year and will be in full produe- 
tion by mid-1958. 

The primary aluminum will be fab- 
ricated at Olin plants in Chattanooga; 
Gulfport, Mississippi; East Alton, Illi- 
nois; Riverside, California, and at the 
new plant being built in the Ohio 
River Valley. Revere will fabricate at 
plants in Baltimore and Chicago. 

The Burnside plant, being built at a 
cost of $50 million, is on a 1,000-acre 
site along the Mississippi River some 
35 miles south of Baton Rouge. F. H. 
McGraw and Company is the contrac- 
lor. 


Ryder System Buys 3 
Truck Leasing Firms 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Ryder Sys: 
tem, Inc., has purchased three other 
important truck leasing companies, ac- 
cording to an announcement by James 
A. Ryder, president of the firm. 

Companies purchased, at a total cost 
of $1,575,000, were Barnett Truck 
Leasing Company, Detroit; Monu- 
mental Truck Rental, Baltimore, and 
Lincoln Truck Rental, Buffalo. 

Ryder System is the parent firm of 
Ryder Truck Rental and Great South- 
ern Trucking Company. 
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The famous Univac, shown here in action, is a great aid 
to many kinds of business and industry. The general com- 
puter is in the background, while in the foreground is the 
supervisory control panel. At right is the control printer 
which is used for printing out spot results or to permit the 
computer and operator to communicate with each other. 


Office Systems and Equipment 


The development, only in recent 
years, of really efficient office systems 
and equipment has been one of the im- 
portant factors in helping business and 
industry to expand and to keep pace 
with the ever-growing complexity of 
the nation’s economy. 

It is obvious, too, that with the con- 
tinuously increasing tempo of business 
there must be ceaseless effort exerted to 
make more improvement in the systems 
and equipment that are a necessary 
part of doing business. 

In this there lies a great deal of op- 
portunity for new and expanded enter- 
prise. This applies particularly to the 
Southern region of the United States, 
for it is in this area that business and 
industry are expanding at a pace faster 
than the national average. Hence, there 
is a faster growing market for new of- 
fice equipment and new and better of- 
fice systems. 

Although it is a widely-ramified in- 
dustrial field, reaching into the realms 
of services and manufacturing, the core 
of the office systems and equipment 
manufacturing industries may be di- 
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vided into three principal groups: Of- 
fice machine manufacture, office furni- 
ture manufacture, and commercial 
forms printing. 

The products of each of these con- 
tribute vitally toward the progress and 
maintenance of office efficiency and 
modernization. It is noteworthy, too, 
that in all three of these industry 
groups new plants are being set up in 
the South at a rate faster than that of 
the national average. 

Insofar as already established man- 
ufacturing facilities are concerned, 
other sections of the nation have the 
lion’s share of plants producing such 
office machines as computers, dupli- 
cators, typewriters, and so on. How- 
ever, it is clear that producers of office 
machines cannot afford to overlook the 
expediency of branch plants in the 
South where a huge market exists. 

In fact, during the past 15 years, the 
number of such plants in this field has 
jumped from three to 31 in the 15 
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Southern states. This 10-fold growth 
ratio compares with an increase of 
three times in the nation as a whole 
during the same period. 

A much more impressive pattern of 
growth has occurred in the South in 
the office furniture field. Prior to World 
War II, for example, there were only 
37 plants in the region producing vari- 
ous types of office furniture. As of the 
1954 Census of Manufactures, however, 
the number had increased to 374, That 
gain of 4.3 per cent compared with a 
national increase of 2.1 per cent. 

Good progress in this field was made 
by each of the Southern states, with 
West Virginia and Kentucky showing 
the best percentage gains. The greatest 
number of new plants was registered in 
Florida and Texas. 

In the commercial printing field, the 
South has always been relatively strong. 
And, in recent years, has been getting 
an ever-increasing share of the national 
output. 

From 1939 to 1954, for instance, this 
region increased its number of such 
businesses by 90 per cent. In the like 
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The main plant and general offices of Scripto, Inc., considered the world's largest manufacturer of writing 
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instruments, is located in Atlanta. 


The company has more than 200,000 retail outlets in the United States, as well as outlets in virtually every country of the world. 


period the national average of gain was 
70 per cent. 

Florida, Texas and North Carolina 
showed up exceptionally well in both 
percentage gain and number of new 
plants. Florida, in the 15 years, gained 
108 per cent and 197 new plants. Texas’ 
gain was 96 per cent and 301 new 
plants, while North Carolina gained 
107 per cent and 107 new plants. 

Even though these states led the re- 
gion, each of the other states had in- 
creases equal to or better than the na- 
tional average. 

Nevertheless, despite all the progress 
the South has made in the field, it still 
ranks very much first as a market area 
for such equipment and second as a 
producer. Hence the obvious oppor- 
tunity for more such expansion in the 
region. 

Actually, when it comes to value of 
output, the region has much develop- 
ment remaining to be done. This may 
be seen in the fact that in 1954 the 15- 
state area turned out less than one per 
cent of the business machines produced 
in the nation. However, it produced 12 
per cent of all office furniture made in 
the United States during that year. 
along with 11 per cent of the business 
forms. 

Over the nation as a whole, the mar- 
ket for office equipment and supplies 
continues strong. In 1956 total sales in 
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the field reached some $4 billion, a new 
high, and sales this year have been 
averaging a rate about 10 per cent 
greater than that. 

The major portion of dollar volume 
is accounted for by office furniture, 
equipment and machines, and forecasts 


are that sales in this category should 
come close to $1.5 billion in 1957. 
Soaring sales of electric, electronic 
and automatic equipment have resulted 
largely from a combination of the man- 
power shortage and continuously rising 
costs of labor. Such things as electronic 








This scene in the headquarters office of Scripto gives an idea of the large number of workers 
employed in industries which supply office tools to business. Including the main plant and its 
subsidiaries, Scripto gives employment to approximately 2,200 persons. 
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computers, punch cards and tabulating 
machines, which do the work of many 
people, are chalking up important sales 
gains. 

Altogether, office machinery sales 
have been doubling every 10 years, and 
this rate of increase is expected to get 
even faster to keep pace with the antici- 
pated general rise in business during 
the next decade. 

In line with the remarkable expan- 
sion of Southern business and indus- 
try, the use of modern office equipment 
and systems has increased substantially 
in recent years all over the region. With 
both the volume of paperwork and the 
cost of keeping records mounting stead- 
ily, Southern businessmen are turning 
in increasing numbers to office mech- 
anization. 

An example of this way may be seen 
in the experience of The National Cash 
Register Company. The firm’s sales in 
Southern states last year, for instance, 
were 45 per cent higher than the level 
of five years ago, and they comprised 
about a fourth of the company’s total 
sales in the United States. 

To keep pace with this growing de- 
mand for labor-saving business ma- 
chines, NCR has increased the size and 
number of its branch offices and serv- 
ice depots throughout the South. 

The company now has more than 
150 such sales and service outlets in 
Southern states, staffed by 2,300 sales 
and service personnel, and a continu- 
ous program of building and moderni- 
zation has been carried out to match 
the steady growth of Southern branch 
offices. 


Growth Seen 


National Cash Register officials said 
the company feels that the South offers 
extensive growth possibilities. This con- 
viction, plus the need for more office 
mechanization, is the basis for NCR’s 
belief that the Southern market will 
continue to expand in the years ahead. 

Another big national organization, 
which has extensive interests in the 
South and has found the region to be 
a prime market, is the Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 

Officials note that progress in office 
efficiency is not limited to the large 
firms employing staffs of efficiency ex- 
perts. Everything in the office equip 
ment field—from the services of the 
large-scale computer on down—is avail- 
able, and useful, to every type of or- 
ganization. 

The criterion is not “Are We Big 
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James Sottile, Sr. (left), board chairman of the Sottile Banking Group of Florida, discusses fea- 
tures of a new electronic posting machine with Robert G. Chollar, vice president in charge of 
research for the National Cash Register Company. 


Enough,” but rather, “Can we put it to 
use economically and efficiently?” The 
answer can come only through study 
and, often with expert advice. 


Nowhere is this fact of greater con- 
cern than in the South, where recent 
industrial growth has been nothing 
short of phenomenal. Going along with 
this growth, Remington Rand has set 
up and is operating branch offices and 
service bureaus in every major city. 

Of the new systems available, perhaps 
the most significant by far is data 
processing by electronics. In this con- 
nection officials note that the large- 
scale Remington Rand Univac, first of 
the commercial electronic systems, is 
now firmly entrenched in the South. 

Business, after all, works on paper. 
For every business act there is a nota- 
tion, a letter, a bill, a memorandum, a 
charge and an instruction. Each busi- 
ness transaction from million-dollar 
deals to the smallest over-the-counter 
purchase, calls for a bookkeeping op- 
eration somewhere. Vast quantities of 
figures and statistics come up in busi- 
ness and industry at all levels. These 
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must be arithmetically handled. They 
must be digested, analyzed, and put to 
use. 

As an illustration of just one phase 
of what the Univac computers do, con- 
sider this multiplication: 369,472,238 x 
648,241,786. Most anyone, with enough 
time, can produce the result, but the 
big electronic computer can give the 
correct answer in 1/2,000th of a sec- 
ond. And the smaller computers are not 
far behind in speed in performing cal- 
culations. 

The speed of operation of Univac has 
opened new vistas in the solution of 
complicated problems of business and 
industry. It is now possible for busi- 
nessmen to handle the paperwork, the 
data of business in a new way. A new 
age has opened up. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, a “first” is 
in the making. Great Southern Truck- 
ing Company, the largest common car- 
rier operating entirely within the 
southeast, will mark its 25th anniver- 
sary in 1958 with another phase of the 
vast building and modernization pro- 
gram instituted by its president, James 
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The big manufacturers of office systems and equipment are expanding continuously in the South 
to serve the ever-growing market in the area. Typical of the branch operations is this office in 
Atlanta of the National Cash Register Company. 


A. Ryder. Great Southern will become 
the first trucking company in_ the 
United States to install an intermediate- 
size Univac File-Computer system. 
This new Univac will be used to pro- 
vide random access to thousands of 
unit records stored on large-capacity 
magnetic drums, which hold up to L.- 
800,000 characters. Because of the mul- 
titude of statistics derived from daily 
movements of its 1,925 trucks. trailers 
and tractors between more than 70 ter- 
minal points in six states, Great South- 
ern can use all this capacity. Great 
Southern will not only get up-to-the- 
minute information but will get more 
data, which can be processed from the 
random sequence of its arrival, thus 
eliminating many costly processing de- 
lays in the form of extra manual and 
machine steps. Above all, service to cus- 
tomers will be significantly improved. 
Insurance companies throughout the 
United States have been among the first 
users of Univac systems. One of the 
most comprehensive applications in this 
area is that of the Life and Casualty In- 
surance Company of Nashville. Tennes- 


see. 
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In this case electronic equipment is 
embracing all functions involving high- 
ly repetitive tasks, such as premium bill- 
ing, premium accounting, commission 
accounting, valuation and all of the 
work involved in handling the com- 
pany’s large volume of weekly premium 
business. The large-scale Univac can in 
a matter of hours, process mountains 
of data to provide up-to-the-minute re- 
ports of trends in insurance sales, in- 
vestment returns, etc. 

Other company procedures consid- 
ered acceptable for processing on the 
equipment are general accounting, dis- 
bursement accounting, agency produc- 
tion records, installment mortgage loan 
accounting, agency statistics, company 
payroll, mortality studies, etc. In addi- 
tion, as an aid to business in Tennessee 
and for the South generally, Life and 
Casualty Insurance is incorporating its 
Univac computer and corollary equip- 
ment in a wholly owned subsidiary 
known as Electronic Services, Inc. 

This corporation will make the facili- 
ties of the equipment and the operating 
units available on a contract basis to 
national and local concerns in the area. 
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Major executives of Life and Casualty 
will head up the subsidiary. This offer 
of electronic data-processing service by 
one business organization to others is 
matched by a valuable contribution be- 
ing made by Southern institutions of 
higher learning. 

With the recent dedication of the 
Rich Electronic Computer Center of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, the 
first in a Southern institution of higher 
learning, an outstanding facility for 
education and research was put formal- 
ly into operation. The implications are 
profound. It is only through strong, 
diversified research activities at our en- 
gineering colleges that the much-needed 
qualified engineers, mathematicians, 
scientists and technicians can continue 
to be added to the nation’s essential sup- 
ply of manpower. Leading government 
officials have made it clear that we still 
are not training enough technicians to 
insure our remaining ahead in the tech- 
nological struggle with the forces of 
Communism. 


Research Tool 


One important research tool installed 
in the new Rich Electronic Computer 
Center is the ERA 1101, a forerunner 
of the Univac Scientific system. The 
purposes of the center are three-fold: 
education, service to industry and com- 
merce, and research. The Engineering 
Experiment Station is already using the 
system to solve some of its problems. 

Nor is Georgia Tech alone in this up- 
dating of college service to industry and 
science. A far-reaching agreement call- 
ing for the installation of a full-scale 
Univaec Scientific at Southern Metho- 
dist University at Dallas, will help 
make it a focal point for scientific re- 
search throughout the southwest. 

The agreement, arising from enlight- 
ened cooperation between academic and 
industrial interests, will enable South- 
ern Methodist’s University’s newly 
formed graduate technological research 
center to make use of this most advanced 
tool yet developed for solving scientific 
problems. Its value to the university, in 
terms of service rendered, has been esti- 
mated to equal a research endowment 
of over four million dollars. At the same 
time, the computer will be made avail- 
able to outside industrial users on a 
service-fee basis. 

What Southern industries and col- 
leges are doing is just a beginning. The 
remarkable thing about Univac and 
electronic data-processing in general, is 
that this new too! has achieved so great 
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a success, so quickly—in less than a 
decade. 

In the South, as elsewhere, the per- 
formance of Sylvania Electric Com- 
pany’s installation in New York State 
is being studied with great interest. In 
this case, Sylvania launched a new ad- 
ministrative program unique in the 
business world. It was the first time a 
wholly decentralized company tied to- 
gether all its nation-wide facilities not 
only from a private wire communica- 
tions standpoint, but also for an in- 
tegrated program of centralized data- 
processing, 


Data Processing 


The communications and data proc- 
essing network spans the work of 72 
separate Sylvania offices or plants in 61 
cities across the country, carrying an 
average of more than 10,000 leased 
wire messages a day. 

The large-scale Univae Center in 
Camillus, New York, is the “brains” of 
the system, and the reason for Southern 
interest in the Sylvania installation is 
obvious. Great industries may now 
turn South for plant and home office 
location with the assurance that control 
can be fast and certain. Communica- 
tion, in its broadest sense, is no Inoger 
a problem mitigating against choice of 
area. The known advantages of the 
South thus became more attractive. 

In routine use for a year and more 
have been the “baby” Univacs, in a 
wide range of applications among all 
types of industries. Applying a punched- 
card electronic computer to stress cal- 
culations connected with the design of 
helicopter rotors, for example, has made 
it possible for the Bell Helicopter Cor- 
poration, Fort Worth, to complete this 
essential mathematical function in an 
overall 15 per cent of former time and 
costs. The specifics involved in this en- 
gineering function are complex, but the 
result is quite simple: more, and better, 
work completed in less time. 

In Texas, also, is an unusual punched- 
card application by the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce. The object in point is 
The Key to Dallas, a comprehensive 
area business directory. Through ad- 
vances made possible by modern 
punched-card methods, the clerical ef- 
fort involved in its compilation has 
been cut by one-third, and elapsed time 
required prior to publication reduced 
by two or three months. 

The Key to Dallas is one of the most 
important promotional tools of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Dallas has 
doubled in size in the past decade, and 
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is on the threshold of even greater ex- 
pansion. The information it contains is 
important to all the businessmen who 
receive it. 

In this case, the Chamber of Com- 
merce employs the equipment of Rem- 
ington Rand Punched-Card Records 
Services on a time-rental basis. Through 
high-speed sorting, and tabulating The 
Chamber prepares a listing for the 
printer, saving a great deal of time and 
money in the process, and making pos- 
sible a more timely and useful book. 

Concerning Texas, oil companies are 
actively interpreting the applications of 
electronic data-processing to meet many 
of their problems. Major savings in the 
cost of oil field exploration are now be- 
ing realized through the use of the com- 
puter. 

The savings arise from the fact that 
the Univac, with its vast capacity and 
speed, is able to consider together all 
the minutiae of detail available about 
any particular area. It helps to evaluate 
the data quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly, and to determine not only the prob- 
ability of success for proposed drilling 
locations, but the probability of realiz- 
ing an assigned profit ratio at each lo- 
cation, and even the pay out period for 
a given prospective oil producing area. 


Electronic data processing is not the 
only sign of Southern industry’s avid 
interest in the increase of business efhi- 
ciency. Industry continues to move 
forward at all levels to eliminate the 
problems created by modern paper- 
work. 

The typewriter, for example, has 
been the old “war horse” of the busi- 
ness office. Fischer Lime and Cement 
Company of Memphis, boosted its effi- 
ciency simply through the introduction 
of the noiseless typewriter. Noise can 
cost money at Fischer Lime and Ce- 
ment, because much of their business is 
conducted over the phone. The noise- 
less typewriter measurably cuts down 
the noise level, and thus saves money 
every working day. Not as exciting as 
the new electronic developments, per- 
haps, but no less effective in its own 
way. 


New Typewriter 


And progress where typewriters are 
concerned never stops. Just introduced 
is Remington Rand’s new Statesman, an 
electric typewriter that proportionally 
spaces each letter of the alphabet ac- 
cording to its width. It is the only ma- 
chine of its kind yet developed that re- 
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OFFICE SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT FIRMS IN THE SOUTH 


Office Machine 


State 1954 1939 


Alabama ... 
Arkansas 
Florida 

Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina . 
Oklahoma 


South Carolina 


Virginia 


West Virginia 


123 


Comm. Forms 


1954 1939 


Office Furniture 


1954 1939 


120 

68 
309 
210 
120 
149 


Zz 


213 
85 48 
2,917 = 1,563 
13,783 
16,700 


374 
1,805 
2,179 


969 
1,056 


8,032 
9,595 





tains both the operating ease and me- 
chanical reliability of conventional 
typewriters. It produces a distinctive 
printwork never matched before. 

More than that, this most basic of all 
office machines has become an integral 
part of the electronic data processing 
system. A major advance in office auto- 
mation was recently achieved with the 
introduction of this new Electronic 
Punched-Tape Typewriter. This ma- 
chine is a logical development of the 
common language concept. on which 
integrated data-processing is based. It 
automatically creates and reads the pa- 
per tape that activates other equipment 
and wire communications systems, such 
as the one used by Sylvania. 

When used as an ordinary electric 
typewriter in preparing source docu- 
ments such as sales orders, it automati- 
cally translates everything or selected 
data the typist writes into a punched 
tape for subsequent automatic process- 
ing; when fed the punched tape pre- 
pared by other machines, it automati- 
cally reads and types out the informa- 
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tion at the rate of 120 words a minute. 

Along with the new, however, the 
older methods which were also de- 
signed to simplify and speed office pro- 
cedures, continue to be more popular 
than ever. Tesco Chemicals, Inc., of At- 
lanta, and Williamson-Dickie Manufac- 
turing Company of Fort Worth, are 
typical of companies using Remington 
Rand’s SULAP system to great effect. 
Tesco was able to incorporate, almost 
overnight, hundreds of new customer 
names into its accounts receivable files. 
Williamson-Dickie, the nation’s fore- 
most manufacturer of men’s and boys’ 
work and casual clothes, handles ac- 
counts receivable for five companies 
with fewer problems than they had with 
only two companies. 

Visible equipment, of which SULAP 
is but one example, is seen in offices 
throughout the South. Kardex can be 
found controlling inventories at Steel 
Products Company, Savannah. The im- 
portance of this filing development is 
appropriately noted this year, which is 
the fiftieth anniversary of the invention 
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of visible filing. It was in working with 
this general principle that James H. 
Rand developed the Kardex system, and 
introduced it to the business world 
through the American Kardex Com- 
pany. Later, he was to create the Rem- 
ington Rand organization which makes 
available office systems, machines and 
services of every type, designed to cope 
with the complexities of modern indus- 
try. 

Commemorating this event, Kardex 
Aristocrat has been introduced. Signifi- 
cantly enough, it differs from its prede- 
cessors primarily in appearance—in its 
choice of colors and exciting, ultra- 
modern design. Basically, the tried- 
and-proven Kardex system remains the 
same, for it is exceedingly difficult to 
improve on success. Kardex is used by 
every form of business enterprise, in 
literally dozens of applications from 
stock control to confidential personnel 
records. Southern industry has used it 
with great success in the past, and will 
continue to do so in the future. 

The huge variety of Remington Rand 
products is in evidence all over the 
South. At Corey Engineering Company 
of Alexandria, Virginia, they use the 
99 Printing Calculator as casually as 
other firms use pencils and scratch pads. 
At Fort Lauderdale, Florida, the Laud- 
erdale Abstract and Title Company pho- 
tocopies its extracts with the new Dexi- 
graph Continuous Automatic Proces- 
sor, making as many as 950 photocop- 
ies in one day. Costs are lowered even 
as more work is accomplished, and so 
progress continues in this aspect of of- 
fice procedures. 


Chance Vought Aircraft in Dallas 
met the problem of utilizing scarce en- 
gineering talent with maximum effec- 
tiveness through improved scheduling. 
A key element are Flexoprint Panels, 
which are photographed to supply 
copies of the schedules for executive 
coordination. 


From Univac to typewriters to micro- 
filming to adding machines, there is a 
stir and a movement in the offices of the 
Southland. This is absolutely essential. 
for as production grows, the ability to 
handle the data that stems from it can- 
not lag behind. 

The first manufacturer of calculating 
and accounting machines to locate a 
plant in the South was Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company which has a 
plant at Bristol, Virginia. 

The plant was established there in 
1946. Although at that time the people 
in that area had no particular skills 
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capable of handling the precision work 
to make the machines, the company re- 
ported, it was within only a very short 
time that the workers learned the neces- 
sary know-how. 

It was asserted that due to the “re- 
markable trainability” of the Southern 
workers, the plant soon was able to 
produce “a better article than they 
make in the north, and cheaper.” 

This experience by Monroe is an- 
other clear indication of the opportuni- 
ties that exist in the region for other 
industries in the field to move in and 
to take advantage of the South’s versa- 
tile human resources. 

Among the many large paper manu- 
facturers which depend upon Southern 
States as the backbone of their business 
is the Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, headquartered in Hamilton, Ohio. 

Champion’s Pasadena, Texas, Divi- 
sion, the third and newest of Cham- 
pion’s operations, produces pulp for a 
variety of high quality printing papers 
from the abundant East Texas forests. 
Champion’s Texas Division makes Daily 
Mail Bond, a paper used for letterheads, 
envelopes, factory and office forms; 
Scriptic Mimeograph, a paper which 
produces copies on modern automatic 
machines; and tablet paper for stenog- 
raphers’ note books. 


Printing Paper 

Pasadena Offset, Javelin Coated Off- 
set and Templar Coated Offset, all pro- 
duced at Pasadena, are used for book- 
lets, folders, catalogues, broadsides, 
programs, house magazines, pamphlets 
and announcements. Texas-made Fal- 
con Enamel is a coated grade paper 
used in letterpress printing. 

At Champion’s Texas Division there 
are more than 1,800 employees, over 
four miles of railroad, 906,658 square 
feet of floor space, three paper ma- 
chines, one pulp dryer and one board 
machine. Daily, 630 tons of pulp are 
produced. 


Ali of Champion’s pulp is made in 
the South, as is two-thirds of the firm’s 
paper and paperboard. Approximately 
5,000 persons are employed by Cham- 
pion in the South; this figure does not 
include employment figures for subsidi- 
aries. Champion’s Sales Department 
estimates that the South comprises a 
rough 15 per cent of their market, 
speaking specifically for the basic prod- 
ucts of pulp and paper. Sales potential 
in the South, estimated by this depart- 
ment, is “good!” 


Southern Plants 


Beside the Texas operation, Cham- 
pion has a pulp and paper mill in Can- 
ton, North Carolina; a clay mining op- 
eration at Sandersville, Georgia, and 
an executive office at Asheville, North 
Carolina. Sales offices are located in 
Atlanta and Dallas. Offices in Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis serve some Southern 
areas. Forestry offices and/or wood- 
yards are at Rutherfordton, North Caro- 
lina; Newberry, Winnesboro and Edge- 
field, South Carolina; Washington, 
Georgia: and Huntsville, Kirbyville, 
Conroe and Livingston, Texas. 

Champion has a converting sub- 
sidiary with plants at Taylorsville, 
North Carolina, and Paris, Texas, an 
affiliate, 50 per cent owned, converting 
subsidiary with plants at Athens, Geor- 
gia, and Fort Worth. Paper Merchant 
subsidiaries maintain offices at Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and Louisville. 

Typical of Southern concerns in- 
volved in some phase of office system 
production and serving a national mar- 
ket is the Baltimore Business Forms 
Company, a division of the Baltimore 
Salesbook Company. This company 
serves more than 60 million customers 
throughout the nation, the majority of 
these being East of the Mississippi 
River. 


Baltimore Business Forms designs 
and manufactures business forms, and 


maintains Southern sales offices in At- 
lanta, Savannah, Miami, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Birmingham, Dallas, New Or- 
leans, Winston-Salem, Charlotte and 
other key points in the East. 

The company’s factory employment 
is approximately 550 persons. Balti- 
more Business Forms has several hun- 
dred sales representatives, and an esti- 
mated 700 dealers. The company was 
organized in 1916, and was formerly 
known as The Baltimore Salesbook 
Company. 





THERE ARE 
1000 and 
1 


ways to advertise, but one of the 
best is to present your complete 
sales story in a form that will be 
read from start to finish. Investi- 
gate the brochure presentation 
service offered by the editorial 
staff of MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD. One advertising ex- 
penditure will satisfy: 

1. Direct mail needs 

. Salesmen handouts 

. Public relations brochure 

. Employee education and rela- 

tions 

5. Stockholder presentation 
6. Business Media advertising 


For further details and informa- 
tion contact 


GUY H. TUCKER 
CONWAY PUBLICATIONS 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 
Cedar 3-0242 
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The individual companies and their 
Southern operations cited here are, of 
course, just a few examples of the 
many big firms in the office systems and 
equipment field which have extensive 
operations in the region and which 
have found ever-growing markets here. 

Like Remington Rand, the giant In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion has offices strategically placed 
throughout the area, and IBM equip- 
ment is in very wide use in Southern 
business and industry. 

Others, like Recordak Corporation, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., all the various type- 
writer manufacturers, and many more 
big national organizations in the busi- 
ness machines field are finding the 
South to be a prime area for the use of 
new and better equipment. 

The same can be said of Corry- 
Jamestown Manufacturing Company, 
an example of manufacturers of desks, 
office chairs, filing cabinets and other 
related equipment. This company, with 
headquarters in Corry, Pennsylvania, 
has offices in such Southern cities as 
Atlanta and Dallas. 

Along with all these there are the 
hundreds of local concerns engaged in 
the production of myriad types of print- 
ed business forms and rendering spe- 
cialized services to all types of estab- 
lishments. 

The extent of business done by firms 
in this field may be seen in the fact that 
this year there will be more than half a 
billion dollars spent nationally by busi- 
ness and industry for printed forms and 
printing. In excess of a billion dollars 
will be spent for commercial stationery 
and various office supplies. 


Southern Makers 
Of Office Systems 


Below are listed Southern firms en- 


gaged in the manufacture of office 
furniture, office fixtures and office sup- 
plies. Only companies employing 100 
or more persons are listed. If your com- 
pany manufactures any of the above 
products, employs 100 persons or more, 
and has inadvertently been omitted 
from this listing, we invite you to write 
and give us full information on your 
firm, so that it may be included in our 
permanent file. Employment code: C— 
(100-250); =D—(250-1,000); E— 
(Over 1,000). 

Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, 
Va. Metal filing cabinets, cabinet 
stands, card stands, floor cabinets. (D) 
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Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfe. 
Co., Dallas. Bank, store, office fixtures; 
architectural millwork. (C) 

Alma Desk Co., High Point. Wooden 
office furniture. (C) 

American Mill & Fixture Co., San 
Antonio. Store fixtures, show cases. (C) 

American Pencil Co., Inc., Lewis- 
burg, Tenn. Wood cased pencils, pencil 
erasers. (D) 

Anderson-Hickey Co., 
Steel filing cabinets, (C) 

R. L. Arnold Pen Co., Inc., Peters- 
burg, Va. Pens, mechanical pencils, pen 
points. (C) 

Atlas Fixture & Cabinet Works, Inc.., 
Memphis. Store fixtures, cabinets, bank 
fixtures. 

Baltimore Business Forms Co., Bal- 
timore. Business forms. (D) 

Brochstein’s, Inc., Houston. 
fixtures. (C) 

Clary Co., Searcy, Ark. Office ma- 
chinery. (D) 

Colonial Fixture Co., Richmond. 
Store fixtures, general cabinet work. 

Charles N. DuBose, Atlanta. Store 
fixtures, cabinets. (C) 

Driwood Corp., Monroe, Ga. Office 
partitions. (C) 

Empire Graphite Co., Shelbyville, 
Tenn. Graphite for colored leads. (C) 

Empire Pencil Co., Shelbyville. Wood 
cased lead pencils. (C) 

Ennis Tag & Salesbook Co., Chat- 
ham, Va. Carbon paper, inked ribbon, 
paper products. (C) 

Evans Specialty Co., Inc., Richmond. 
Desk files, joggers, gathering racks. 

Essex Corp., Charlottesville, Va. 
Pens, mechanical pencils, pen points. 
(C) 

Executive Furniture Co., 
Falls, Texas. Office desks. (C) 

M. A. Ferst, Ltd., Atlanta. Graphite 
products, pencil leads, pencils eraser 
plugs. (C) 

Frontier Mfg. Co., Dallas. Commer- 
cial shelving. (C) 

Hanes Chair & Furniture Co., Inc.. 
Mocksville, N. C. Wooden office furni- 
ture. (C) 

Harry L. Hussmann, El Paso, Texas. 
Office fixtures. (C) 

Inca Metal Products Corp., Carroll- 
ton, Texas. Metal clothing lockers. (C) 

International Business Machines, 
Northern Belt Line, Lexington, Ky. 
Electric typewriters. (E) 

Jitney-Jungle Fixture Plant, Jack- 
son, Miss. Store fixtures. (C) 

Linton Pencil Co., Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Wood cased pencils, pencil leads, eras- 
ers. (C) 

Luger Furniture Co., Eupora, Miss. 


Nashville. 


Bank 


Wichita 
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Furniture. (C) 

Mallard Pencil Co.. 
town, Ky. Pencils. (C) 

Maverick-Clarke, Houston. 
equipment. (C) 

Mayer Office Supplies. Houston. Steel 
office equipment. 

Merchants Equipment Mfg. Co., 
Memphis. Store fixtures and equip- 
ment. 

Michaels Art Bronze Co.. Inc., Er- 
langer, Ky. Display cases, tablets, signs. 
(C) 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co.. 
Bristol. Computing machines, cash 
registers. (D) 

Morrison Furniture & Fixture Co.. 
Inc., Statesville, N. C. Wooden office 
furniture. (C) 

Murphy- Miller, Inc.. Owensboro. Ky. 
Office furniture. (C) 

Musgrave Pencil Co., Inc.. Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. Wooden cased lead pencils. 
(C) 

National Pencil Co., Shelbyville. 
Wooden cased pencils, erasers. 

Newport Business Forms Co., Inc.. 
Newport News. Carbon paper, inked 
ribbon. (D) 

Powell Electrical Mfg. Co., Houston. 
Telephone cabinets, panels, switch- 
boards, (C) 

Prassel Mfg. Co.. San Antonio. Pub- 
lic building, store and office fixtures. 
(C) 

Olive-Myers-Spalti Mfg. Co., Athens. 
Texas. Office and public building furni- 
ture. (D) 

Scripto, Inc., Atlanta. (3 plants) 
Pens, pencils, ordnance components. 
(E) 

The Southern Pen Co., Petersburg, 
Va. Pens, mechanical pencils, pen 
points. 

Stationers Mfg. Co., Fort Worth. 
Leather upholstered furniture, confer- 
ence tables, typewriter tables. (C) 
brary bookstacks. (D) 

Stempel Mfg. Co., Dallas. Office ac- 
cessories and furniture. (C) 

Stone Co., Inc., Dallas. Metal cabi- 
nets. (C) 

Tyler Fixture Corp., Waxahachie, 
Texas. Office fixtures. (C) 

United Electric Service Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Metal shelving. (C) 

Virginia Metal Products, Inc., 
Orange, Va. Movable partitions, li- 
brary bookstocks. (D) 

Wade Mfg. Co., Charlotte. Office and 
store fixtures. (C) 

Wells Furniture Co., Laurel, Miss. 
Office furniture. (C) 

Westbrook Mfg. Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Store and restaurant fixtures. (C) 


Inc., George- 


Office 
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. . . despite wars, depressions, elections, strikes, and storms, 
Manufacturers Record has never missed an issue 
in its 74 year history. And since 1882 the 
leaders of southern commerce and industry have relied 
on the magazine to keep them accurately and promptly 
informed about progress and expansion on the industrial 
front. This proud tradition of journalistic integrity is 
continued today. It ‘is reflected in the fact that the 
readers of the Record are the leaders of the South! 
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5. 

A new plan by SASI to assist in the 
standardization of industrial research 
findings has been successfully begun. A 
recent conference between representa- 
tives of SASI and the Southern Asso- 
ciation of State Planning and Develop- 
ment Agencies explored methods by 
which the several Southern states could 
organize their industrial data sources 
for better comparison. Several agree- 
ments concerning standardization of 
methods were reached and the initial 
results presented to the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference last month in the 
SASI annual Report on Southern Prog- 
ress to the Conference. Further matters 
on standardization and other areas of 
cooperative effort were discussed at the 
SASPDA Annual Conference last month 
at Point Clear, Alabama. During No- 
vember a special conference bringing 
together SASI, SASPDA and repre- 
sentatives of business firms doing in- 
dustrial market reasearch will be held 
in Atlanta. Further areas of data col- 
lecting and processing will be explored 
on a regional level. 

* * * 

SASI headquarters has received dur- 
ing the last few months a number of in- 
quiries from business firms throughout 
the South who are interested in what 
constitutes eligibility for membership. 
SASI welcomes all firms who do busi- 
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ness in the region. All those who manu- 
facture and sell products in Southern 
markets stand to gain with the increase 
of industrial activity. The encourage- 
ment and promotion of industrial prog- 
ress in the region is the primary pur- 
pose of SASI. The South’s Honor Roll, 
published elsewhere in this magazine, 
lists the business organizations which 
support SASI. A note to the Atlanta 
headquarters, located in the Conway 
Building, will bring full information on 
how your firm may participate in this 
program. 

* * * 

The history of SASI published in the 
July issue failed to mention one of the 
Association’s most active members and 
past presidents. He is Dr. A. P. Black, 
who was President during 1954. In ad- 
dition to a number of outstanding and 
successful programs undertaken by Dr. 
Black during his tenure of office, SASI 
held the Southwide Industrial Wastes 
Conference in Houston. The unusual 
success of this conference in focusing 
attention on a subject vital to the good 
health and economy of the South was 
largely due to the efforts of Dr. Black 
and his staff of officers. He also under- 
took a very outstanding membership 
campaign which added a number of out- 


standing individuals and firms to the 
South’s “Honor Roll.” 


MARKET CONFERENCE REPORT 


Last month \[ANUFACTURERS RECORD 
presented the first of a three-part re- 
port on the Southwide Market Research 
Conference held in Miami during July 
under the auspices of the Southern As- 
sociation of Science and Industry and 
co-sponsored by the First Research 
Corporation of Miami. That report fea- 
tured a survey of the retail merchant’s 
interest in market research prepared by 
a representative of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. In addition, there was a discussion 
of the role of consumer media—specifi- 
cally radio and television—presented 
by a prominent executive in that field. 
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Also included was the report of a chem- 
ical manufacturer on his market re- 
search activities. 

This month SASI is pleased to pre- 
sent two more articles in this study. The 
first is by an executive of the Reynolds 
Metals Company, one of the Nation’s 
largest producers of aluminum prod- 
ucts. The second feature is by the re- 
search director of Progressive Farmer 
magazine. This carefully prepared dis- 
cussion illustrates dramatically — the 
great strides in buying power which 
have been made in recent years through- 
out the South, 
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W. B. Bernstrom, Manager of Indus- 
trial Market Research for the Reynolds 
Metals Company in Louisville. Mr. 
Bernstrom has been with Reynolds for 
ten years, all of which has been devoted 
to the study and analysis of marketing 
and market potential. In this article he 
describes the methods in research uti- 
lized successfully by Reynolds, and dis- 
cusses some new approaches which may 
improve the quality of market analysis 
in the South. . 


MARKET RESEACH 
IN METALS 


As to who needs market research in 
the South, let me assure you that the 
metal manufacturers do—more specifi- 
cally that the aluminum producers do 

-and most specifically that Reynolds 
does. 

There is sufficient capacity and sup- 
ply of raw materials in all major metals 
to produce more volume than is cur- 
rently being consumed. This means 
that the metal manufacturers are com- 
peting strongly for existing markets, 
and, more important, working to de- 
velop new markets. From here on, let 
me talk about the aluminum industry, 
which I know better than the others. 

From 1946 until 1956, with few ex- 
ceptions, aluminum has been in tight 
supply. Now, at last. capacity has 
caught up with, and passed demand, 
and to a substantial degree. Our indus- 
try is not dismayed by this. In fact, 
full development of many markets has 
heen impossible until a supply of ma- 
terial for that market was assured. The 
automotive industry is an excellent ex- 
ample. 

So 
kets 


now we need to develop mar- 
-and. of course. we need market 
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research. My own company is both a 
producer of basic metals and a manu- 
facturer of finished and consumer 
items-—for example, Reynolds Wrap. 
For this discussion, I am going to speak 
only of the research connected with the 
sale of basic materials, such as alum- 
inum pig, sheet, extrusions, tubing, 
rod, ete. 

Any producer of basic materials has 
special market research problems, in- 
asmuch as he is at least one step re- 
moved from the consumer. This means 
he has to do at least two kinds of mar- 
ket research. 

lirst, we have to measure the current 
total consumption of our products in 
a given area. We need this data in or- 
der to measure the manpower we need 
for sales coverage, and to determine 
our position as a supplier to various 
aluminum markets. We gather our in- 
formation through a census type of 
survey, on a continuing basis. It might 
interest you to know that currently 
there are about 330 major users of 
aluminum in the 15 states covered by 
this association. The most important 
applications are: windows (Dade 
County), irrigation, awnings, screens, 
aircraft, house trailers, truck trailers, 
boats and furniture. 

In addition, there is a very impor- 
tant group of companies who buy raw 
material such as pig or billet and proc- 
ess it into mill products such as ex- 
trusions and tubing for general sale. 
There are about 20 such accounts in 
the same area. 

Secondly, we have to do market re- 
search on all the areas of industry that 
we feel could and should use aluminum. 
In other words, to sell our ever increas- 
ing supply of metal, we must help our 
customers locate, and develop, new 
markets. I'd like to mention just a few 
of these development markets for alum- 
inum, all of which are potentials for 
the South, either because they are uni- 
versal, or because they relate specifi- 
cally to geography or climate. 

Central air conditioning is growing 
rapidly and is making surprising in- 
roads into medium priced homes. 
Aluminum is a natural for use in the 
ducts of such systems, as these ducts 
are subject to considerable moisture 
caused by condensation. Since a por- 
tion of the ducts are permanently en- 
closed in the walls, absolute certainty 
of protection against corrosion is re- 
quired, and this aluminum provides. 
Education is needed to apprise the 
consumer of these facts, and research 
is necessary on the best methods of 
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Carl McFarlin, Jr., Vice President for Tennessee is 
Vice President and Chief Engineer for Tennessee 
Products and Chemical Corporation. A graduate in 
chemical engineering from Vanderbilt University, 
McFarlin has been with Tennessee Products and 
Chemical for fourteen years except for service in the 
Navy during World War II. In addition to several 
civic posts, he is active in a number of professional 
and scientific groups including the American Chemi- 
cal Society, the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
the Nashville Engineering Association. 


Lavall O. Bradshaw, Vice President for Mississippi, 
is Manager of the Department of Marketing and 
Development of the Mississippi Power and Light 
Company. He received his B.S. degree from Missis- 
sippi State. He served in both the European and 
Pacific theaters during World War II, and after his 
discharge joined Mississippi Power and Light. Mr. 
Bradshaw is active in many organizations including 
the Southern Industrial Development Council and 
The Mississippi Economic Council. 


Donald Crislip, Vice President for West Virginia, 
is Executive Director of the West Virginia Industrial 
and Publicity Commission. A former newspaper edi- 
tor and pubiisher, Crislip was Publicity Director of 
the West Virginia Education Association before his 
present position. He is a veteran of World War II 
and was elected to the West Virginia House of Dele- 
gates from Nicholas County in 1955, Mr. Crislip has 
been on the staffs of the Charleston Gazette, The 





Charleston Daily Mail and the United Press. 





manufacture and distribution. One pos- 
sibility is that substantial business can 
be built up in pre-fabricated duct sys- 
tems, designed in such a manner that 
components can be used to fit any job. 

Aluminum residential roofing and 
siding is one that’s never approached 
its real potential in aluminum, primar- 
ily because a real job has never been 
done on product design, styling and 
promotion. The same applies to siding. 
There are many new techniques of fab- 
rication and application of color and 
texture that have never been utilized. 
Products can be developed here for any 
style or quality of home. Research is 
required to determine how the product 
should be designed. styled, and sold. 

Fences, chain link and picket, have 
a maintenance factor that makes this 
a natural in aluminum, but at the pres- 
ent time it’s virtually impossible to buy 
an aluminum fence. Problem—first, 
create demand—then build up a pat- 
tern of manufacture and distribution. 

Pre-fabricated aluminum structures 
are a field here that hasn’t been touched. 
The pattern can be seen in the monu- 
mental building curtain wall technique. 
What is needed is properly designed 
modular construction components. Sys- 
tems could be divided into categories. 
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such as office, hospital, school, and even 
residential. Color, through use of porce- 
lain enamel, paint, and anodizing, will 
play a part. Integral insulation, win- 
dows, and wiring ducts could be de- 
veloped. Movable or permanent inte- 
rior partitions should be incorporated 
in the design. The growing needs of the 
South would be well served by such 
flexible buildings for schools, for in- 
stance, as they are easily expanded to 
meet the needs of growing communi- 
ties. 

The offshore drilling program in the 
Gulf is a good example of how giant 
metal markets can appear overnight 
where none existed before. By 1965, 
U.S. Steel estimates that 500,000 tons 
of steel will be consumed yearly in the 
Gulf area. We estimate 50,000 tons of 
aluminum will also be used annually 
hy that time. This market gives South- 
ern metal fabricators a target to shoot 
at for years. and intensive research on 
structural design and proper use of 
various metals is needed. 

In the South, especially in the coastal 
areas, the highway program provides a 
market for aluminum that we have a 
good start in developing—aluminum 
bridge railing, highway signs, and 
light poles are already gaining accept- 
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ance and are in use in some areas. Fur- 
ther research will open new uses, such 
as structural systems for large overhead 
signs, and new sales areas for the old 
ones. 

Aluminum has penetrated the irriga- 
tion field very well, but its use in agri- 
culture otherwise is very spotty. From 
the maintenance factor alone, there is 
ample reason for its extensive use. The 
problems of promotion. development of 
specific uses such as feeding equipment, 
and establishment of channels of man- 
ufacture and supply must all be solved. 
They represent opportunity for whoever 
does the job right. 

I have concentrated on the aluminum 
industry in these remarks on the need 
for market research and development, 
because by doing so I could give you 
some concrete examples of what is go- 
ing on. However. manufacturers of all 
the basic metals carry on work of this 
nature as they fight to prosper and 
grow in the competitive market we are 
in. 

Speaking specifically about my own 


company for a moment, perhaps I can 
illustrate how industries’ needs for mar- 
ket research can be tied in with the 
aims of this association. We are very 
interested in selling in the South, since 
67% of primary pig production and 
50% of fabricating capacity is in that 
area. Our normal research work puts 
us in a position to advise individuals 
and groups on the marketing possibili- 
ties in the area along the lines I have 
been discussion. We have, in fact, done 
some of this with Chamber of Com- 
merce units, and with individuals. We 
would be happy to participate by sup- 
plying information, in any activity set 
up by reputable organizations for over- 
all area market development. We would 
expect to benefit through the market 
knowledge we would gain to aid our 
own sales effort. 

What is true for our company is true 
for the others in the field of metal man- 
ufacture. We all need market research 
in the South, and most, if not all, would 
be willing to participate in a general 
program aimed at obtaining it. 





Orville C. Demaree, Director of Re- 
search for the Progressive Farmer mag- 
azine is a veteran of seventeen years in 
economic and market research. Before 
joining the Progressive Farmer two 
years ago, Demaree was associated with 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census. He was recently ap- 
pointed by the Agricultural Publishers 
Association as their representative on 
the Advisory Committee for the 1960 
census. 


RESEARCH IN THE FARM JOURNALS 


There have been so many mis-state- 
ments regarding our beautiful South- 
land, so many superstitions and carry- 
overs from tens of years ago. Whether 
we like it or not, many, many, North- 
erners still think we are impoverished, 
barefoot and ignorant. Even one of the 
Gallup polls recently stated that in the 
North only 11 per cent of the people 
interviewed would consider living in 
the South. Let’s change their thinking 
on this subject, let’s get the record 
straight, let’s tell the world about the 
South. 

We are making great progress, great 
strides compared with 15 or 20 years 
ago. By 1954 Southern retail sales had 
increased to 43 billion dollars. Just 
think of it, our retail sales in 1954 had 
increased to such an extent that the dol- 
lar volume was greater in 1954 than 
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the entire U. S. retail sales 15 years be- 
fore. 

In the period 1950 to 1955, 12 
Southern States had a per capita in- 
come increase of 25 per cent or more. 
Just last year, in 1956 the South had a 
greater dollar increase in retail sales 
than any other region in the nation. 
Our retail sales volume was up 21/3 
billions of dollars over 1955 and this 
was considerably more than any other 
area. 

Not too many years ago one had to 
go to Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin 
or New York state for some good lake 
fishing. Today, the South has some of 
the finest lakes and the best fishing in 
the nation. We have the finest horse 
racing in Kentucky, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
so on. We have the best coastal and in- 
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land resorts, finest parks and other rec- 
reational facilities. We have now, or are 
developing the finest of medical cen- 
ters, schools and other institutions. 

In our organization, The Progressive 
Farmer, we are doing everything we 
possibly can to inform business inter- 
ests all over the United States that the 
South is growing, is showing great 
progress and is the place to invest their 
dollars. We in The Progressive Farmer 
probably do more in selling the South 
than any other organization. The Ad- 
vertising Federation of America at its 
7th District meeting in 1955 recognized 
The Progressive Farmer as, “The 
Southern organization making the 
greatest contribution to Southern ad- 
vertising—whose consistently effective 
advertising program, so well conceived 
and executed, has brought great dis- 
tinction to its company and noteworthy 
attention to the Souh.” Some cities and 
states are doing a creditable job selling 
their own areas but we have 25 to 30 
salesmen out every day selling the en- 
tire South. We are dedicated to this end. 
Our plan is very simple. We tell and 
retell the story of Southern progress. 

A little over a year ago we introduced 
a series of informative releases entitled, 
“The South on the Move.” 

The initial release in this series por- 
trayed a track event in which the run- 
ner representing people outside the 
South was carrying a bag containing 
$100 and several lengths to the rear 
with a determined look on his face was 
the South carrying $56. Our per capita 
income for that period was $56 for 
every $100 outside the South. In the 
lower line in a later race, some 15 years 
later, we had advanced to $80 for every 
$100 outside the South. I am sure we 
all share the determination as shown in 
the facial expression of the Southern 
runner to increase our per capita in- 
come and to pull up abreast with the 
other runner and to even pass him. In- 
cidentally the source of the statistics for 
this release was the Manufacturers Rec- 
ord and the Bureau of the Cencus. 

Later releases in this “South on the 
Move” series included: 

@ South Shows 348 per cent Gain in 

Personal Income Since 1939 
@ Southern Retail Sales in 1954 
Greater than Entire U. S. in 1939 
Southern Farmers Continue to 
Show Substantial Gains: 
$5 Billion increase in Value of 
Land and Buildings 
$1 Billion increase in Bank De- 
posits and Savings Bonds 
$400 Million increase in Cash 
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Farm Income 
$200 Million increase in Income 
from Non-Farm Jobs 

@ South to Gain 3,000 Plants in 
Decade (a pick up and reproduc- 
tion from the Blue Book of South- 
ern Progress). 

States with Per Capita Income In- 
crease of 25 per cent or more in 
Last 5 Years. There were 12 
Southern states where the per cap- 
ita income increased 25 per cent 
or more from 1950 to 1955. 

In the Last 10 Years, 1,100,000 
Southern Farmers obtained Elec- 
tricity; 600,000 obtained Run- 
ning Water and their Purchasing 
Power went up 114 billion dollars. 

@ Record Expansion of Chemical 
Industry—6 per cent of New Con- 
struction in the South. 

@ Numbers of Manufacturing Plants 
Double or better in 183 Counties 
in 7 Year period. 

We intend to continue this series and 
expand it to cover any and all elements 
that are indicative of Southern prog- 
ress. We welcome suggestions and will 
furnish copies of any or all of this 
series on request. 

This “South on the Move” series is 
but one of the many informative and 
promotional sets of releases that The 
Progressive Farmer produces. We are 
constantly measuring the rural segment 
of the South on buying habits, con- 
sumer practices and other measures to 
show the great poteniial here. 

We condense, summarize and pre- 
sent the results of surveys made by gov- 
ernmental agencies and independent 
sources. From Automotive News we 
present new cars and truck registra- 
tions, from Electrical Merchandising 
we make estimates of the number of 
electrical appliances sold in the South 
and elsewhere. We extract and repro- 
duce material from other sources: Man- 
ufacturers Record, National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, Southern 








$80 for every $100 outside the South 


Appliances, Radio-Electronics-Televi- 
sion Manufacturers Association, and 
countless others. 

In recent years it has been widely 
evident that the people of our nation 
are becoming impressed by advantages 
of the South and its economic prospects. 
A recent survey by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion shows that 35 
per cent of the people think the West 
will go ahead most rapidly in the next 
20 years whereas 31 per cent, almost as 
many, expressed the opinion that the 
South would show the most advance. 
The advantages of -the Southland in 
manpower, natural resources and cli- 
mate have been major factors in our 
advance. But what has counted most 
has been the growing recognition of the 
opportunities that are here. Whatever 
stimulates and extends such recognition 
contributes to the expansion and future 
growth of our section of this country. 

But, we must do more. All of us must 
engage in the greatest campaign ever 
to sell the South. Texas has probably 
done more to sell Texas than any other 
state. Texans are proud of Texas. They 
go to New York wearing boots and stet- 
sons. They are proud, proud enough to 
let the rest of the world know where 


they are from. They have done a better 
job of selling Texas than we have in 
the other Southern states. 

Our people from Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and the other Southern states do 
not sell their states. When we make a 
journey northward it appears to me 
that we make every effort to look like 
a New Yorker. We dress like New York- 
ers, look and act like New Yorkers. 
There are no distinguishing features of 
any kind. 

Perhaps each state should adopt a 
particular type of hat, shirt, tie or even 
have a large button for the coat lapel 
when we visit other sections of the 
United States with some words en- 
scribed thereon like, “I represent Ala- 
bama, what can I do for you?” Or if 
the symbol should represent the entire 
South the slogan could be, “The South 
is a wonderful place to live, ask me 
about it.” Each of us should be a walk- 
ing representative of the South and sell 
it, sell it, sell it! Many possible slogans 
or phrases come to mind—“I am from 
Kentucky, I am your neighbor, try me 
and see.” or “Ask me about the South.” 

Contests could be conducted in each 
state if promotion were on a state basis 
or on a Southwide basis to get sugges- 
tions for possible slogans to use on the 
entire South. Needless to say we, as 
Southern representatives, must on these 
selling excursions be gentlemen in every 
respect and show the same brotherly 
treatment to everyone we meet. The 
things we have learned and do know 
about the South should be reviewed 
again and if we do not know about the 
wonders of the South we should damn 
soon learn so that we can promote them 
in the proper manner. 

My suggestion to be considered by 
you gentlemen, and I hope presented to 
the Southern Governors Conference 
next fall, is that a well organized pub- 
licity campaign be put on by every per- 
son in every Southern state that will 
sell the South. 
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THE "NEW SOUTH"— 
An Area Of Challenge 


A leading educator of the region 
points to both gains and short- 
comings ... Suggests ways for 
further improvements ... And 
throws a challenge for business to 
increase its aid to education... 


The area in which we live, with all its 
new development, again may well be al- 
luded to as the New South, as Henry 
W. Grady called it almost a century azo. 
The area manifests itself by increased 
industrialization, urbanization and re- 
forestation, diversity in agriculture and 
minerals, and improved health, high- 
ways and education. It is advancing 
public programs designed to balance 
not only agriculture, but all the other 
traditional economic interests, with in- 
dustry of varieties greater than could 
have been dreamed a half century ago. 

For a number of years the South and 
her ways have been favorite top‘cs for 
many magazine and newsparer feature 
articles. Some of them tend to look upon 
her prozress in terms of limited 
improvement over some admittedly 
wretched circumstances of the past, or, 
what is worse, to measure her advance- 
ment so!ely by numerical comparisons 
with other sections of the country. 

It is not adequate treatment of the 
real genius of the area to make it seem 
that the ambition of any Southern state 
is to have as many factor’es and as high 
a per capita income as Massachusetts, 
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By Dr. Rufus C. Harris 


for instance, so as to suggest that when 
those figures are balanced the state will 
have arrived at its goal. Obviously, no- 
body actually believes that Georgia, for 
example, would become a near Utopia 
merely by equaling numbers with Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Economic Progress 


There is no intention here to dispar- 
age economic progress. It is essential 
indeed to a brighter future. And be- 
sides, it is impressive. The South has 
made considerable economic progress 
in the past few years. Agricultural 
methods have been improved immence- 
ly and products have been diversified. 
Thousands of sections of cut-over land 
have been reforested, and tree-farm- 
ing assures us of profitable supplies of 
lumber and pulpwood. Our ports have 
been booming. Wholesale and retail 
business have shared in the expansion. 
But the most spectacular and most 
widely publicized aspect of this de- 
velopment has been manufacturing. 
Southern Industrial progress has be- 
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Dr. Rufus C. Harris of New Orleans, president 
of Tulane University, expressed these op'nions 
on education, business and the economy in a 
talk made at Nassau, The Bahamas, before the 
annual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia. 


come big news, and the larger papers 
of the region cover it almost as exten- 
sively as they do political activities. 

The South has not only moved for- 
ward economically but also has reduced 
its disparity in relation to o'her regions 
of the country. This gain is shown most 
dramatically in per capita income, 
which rose in the southeastern states 
from 51 per cent of the national aver- 
age in 1929 to 70 per cent in 1955. But 
the South is still in the process of bal- 
ancing with an industrialized cco-omy 
that was for a long time almost wholly 
agrarian. 

Modern farming practices have re- 
leased large numbers of peo»le from the 
farms, and this resulted in rapid urban- 
ization and swift economic and cultural 
changes. These have created many com- 
plex problems. History will show that 
one of the significant sociological reali- 
ties of our generation is that the south- 
ern region has been able not only to 
maintain and improve its position in 
agriculture, but at the same time has 
been able to use wisely the excess of 
farm manpower to provide the oppor- 
tunity for industrial expansion and 
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other economic growth. 

Unfortunately, however, our total 
economy calls not only for comfort and 
joy. For example, near'y all our p-opor- 
tionate gain on other regions in per 
capita income occurred before the end 
of World War II. The figure reached 
68 per cent of the national average in 
1946, and rose only two more points 
in the next nine years. The number of 
people employed in manu‘acturi.g in 
thirteen southern states gr w 67 per 
cent between 1937 and 1€51; but the 
region’s share of the national total in- 
creased only from 18 to 19 per cent, 
or one point in fourteen years. In the 
same period, manufacturin” payrolls in- 
creased in the South substantially, but 
in 1951 they amounted to on'y 15 per 
cent of the national total, with the aver- 
age Southerner in manufacturin® be- 
ing paid somewhat less than the average 
American. 


More Gains Needed 


In other words, during a per‘od of 
unprecedented national industrial ex- 
pansion, the South has matched and 
perhaps very slightly exceeded the rest 
of the country in this expansion, but 
has not made the great totil gain which 
sometimes has been claimed for us. 
Moreover, ours remains the poorest 
section of the nation. Not one state in 
the Sout has reached the national! aver- 
age in por capita income and all the 
six lowest states are in the Sorthcast. 

The South has failed to attain a con- 
dition which economists call a favor- 
able industry mix. Most of our manu- 
facturin® is of two types: those such as 
chemicals, oils, and paper, which em- 
ploy relatively few peopl2: and those 
such as textiles and food proces:ing, 
which have high employment but not 
as high wages as oil provides. 

We have few of the high em loy- 
ment, high-wage industries like t' ose of 
Michigan and o‘her more advance :d in- 
dustrial states. Why is this the case? 
Why has not a full-blown manufactur- 
ing-oriented economy emerged in the 
South? Why has the South reac'ed 
what may be called a I-veling off point 
in its economic development during the 
last ten years? Lack of capital and lack 
of some stratezic raw materials are 
among the reasons. But there is another 
reason which is, I am convinced, of 
equal or greater importance: that is our 
failure to develop more fully educa- 
tional and research opportunities in the 
area, 

The usual Chamber of Commerce 
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agencies engaged in stimulating the 
growth of industry in the South usual'y 
emphasize the presence of an abundant 
labor supply, and often add such quali- 
fications as “native born” and “wil ing 
to work.” They do not, of course, refer 
to another typical characteristic of 
southern labor—its general lack of 
special skills and training. Yet the only 
manufacturers which can be attracted 
to this type of labor supply are those 
requiring large numbers of relat’ve!y 
unskilled employees. I think we need 
a gigantic training program to teach 
the basic industrial skills. As I see it 
this is a matter of smple ku iness 
arithmetic. Such programs have been 
carried out in other regions; but south- 
ern communities and school boards 
have apparently been reluctant to reco7- 
nize fully their obligations and oppor- 
tunities in this connection. 


More education for industry is 
needed not only on the vocational and 
trade-school leve!, but also on the uni- 
versity and research level. A survey 
made recently by the Southern Region il 
Education Board in Atlanta found t rat 
well over sixty per cent of the mathe- 
maticians and scientists with Ph.D. de- 
gree-training now working in the South 
had received their training in other 
parts of the country. This suggests that 
we must train more of our own reople 
to manage our industry. Many of the 
corporation executives in the South are 
imported from other sections, and even 
that source of excellent supply is 
limited. 


The staffing of southern businesses 
with people from other regions is part- 
ly attributable to the fact that much of 
our industrial growth has been a 
“colonizing” process, consisting of the 











“Alright, Miss Milton, alright! Pll 
see that you get your raise!” 
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establishment of branches with man- 
agement personnel sent out from the 
metropo'is or central office. But it must 
be pointed out that junior management 
men in this region are not realistically 
encouraged to better themselves by fur- 
thering their education in the same 
manner as they are in the North and 
East. 

A former dean of a southern school 
of business administration, who moved 
to a similar post in the North, remarked 
that the business community there de- 
manded that he set up a graduate pro- 
gram for younz executives. In the 
South, he had been compel'ed to do a 
vigorous selling job to kezp even a small 
program of that type in o»eration. Too 
many of our really excep'ional young 
men and women, those r arke:! fo: lead- 
ership, for crea’ive effort, for xcep- 
tional achievem nt—‘oo ma y of these 
even now must leave te So th for the 
more advanced and specialized learn- 
ing which this reg’on has fa’ed to pro- 
vide in scholars ips. teaching and re- 
search—things which require money. 


No Mystery 


There is no mystery surrourding the 
leadershi> and em‘ne~ce of ‘he great 
universi-ies and techno'ngical institutes 
of the North and East. They s arch for 
only the best, not merely for someone 
to fill a post. They learn who they are 
and make places for them. They give 
them free rein and ample resources. In 
short, they find the best and pay the 
most to sccure the best. It is ‘hat simple. 
The departure of our bright and crea- 
tive young pzople for beter educa- 
tional opportunities, many of whom 
never return, is a loss rot to be meas- 
ured in simple arithmetic. 

For the South’s first prob’em is that 
of stimulating a rate of regional growth 
significant!y more rapid than that of 
the rest of the nation, and this it will 
accomplish only when it has stimula ed 
the emergence of, or trained, a far 
larger number of leaders than it now 
possess*s. The develo ment of this 
leadership necessitates the prov ding of 
wider educational opportunites, hi her 
educational and research levels, more 
significant research, and, what is more 
important, programs of education, 
training, and spec'al’zed research 
specifically oriented to our needs. 

In a very important sense the South’s 
resources remain in a large part un- 
known. It cannot be conc!uded that they 
are meager, for resource; are more tian 
a matter of so many acres of cotton 
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land, or of timber, or of all of so many 
millions of investment capital. Re- 
sources are sometimes what the imagi- 
native mind conceives them as being. 
Abundant resources may as well not 
exist if we do not have the trained 
minds with imagination enough to com- 
prehend them. Their true nature and 
capacity can best be determined 
through the testing of opportunities 
visualized by men of ability and train- 
ing. 

The development of the textile indus- 
try in the South is a case in point. 


WHERE WEIGHT 


IS MEASURED 


Numerous factors may be suggested in 
explanation of the growth of this in- 
dustry in our area, but that which was 
new among them was the appearance of 
the essential leadership. The training 
of scientists and managers for industry 
is not by any means the only objective 
of higher education, and is not neces- 
sarily its most important function. 

I am stressing it here, however, in 
order to bring to your attention the 
extent to which American business and 
industry depend upon the colleges and 
universities, and in turn, how much our 
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colleges and universities are coming to 
depend more and more upon business 
and industry. This partnership between 
our economy and our educational sys- 
tem is a natural one, and was well 
suggested at our nation’s founding. 

William Manning, a simple New 
England farmer who with less than six 
months of schooling to his credit wrote, 
in 1798, a tremendous political docu- 
ment. It was a tract “Shewing the 
Causes why a free government has Al- 
ways Failed, and a Remidy against it.” 
It was a document of unique political 
philosophy and prophecy. 

It was Manning’s belief that democ- 
racy had failed everywhere in the past 
because the average person was not 
equipped with the training and under- 
standing necessary to form a valid 
judgment on issues which social and 
political movements raised. Manning’s 
entire argument was that “Learning 
and thought is essential to our total 
freedom, and unless we have more of 
it among us as men and issues become 
more complex and more bewildering, 
we cannot remain free nor even survive, 
or achieve good economic fortune.” 


Little Schooling 


It is interesting to think of a man 
with less than six months of schooling 
writing an essay on anything, especial- 
ly on the subject of education and 
liberty. It is significant that the mind 
of this farmer was not chained to his 
farm. William Manning, what he said. 
and what he said under the circum- 
stances even of his background, em- 
phasizes the proposition which I have 
posed, that there is a necessary and 
basic relationship between American 
education and the American tradition 
in industry. In large measure, our Pur- 
itan ancestors actively revolutionized 
English thought by maintaining that 
there could be no liberty independent 
of the general education of the coun- 
try’s citizenry. That philosophically 
was indeed the heart of the Puritan 
Revolution in the sixteenth century, 
which revolution contributed so much 
to our American democracy. 

Indeed, our industrial system as we 
know it today, is even more uniquely 
dependent on a trained citizenry. If we 
lose sight of this fact, we also lose 
sight of the fact that under a totalitari- 
an system every industrial plan be- 
comes a State plan, every manager in 
industry becomes a civil servant. Thus 
political democracy and _ industrial 
democracy inevitably depend on each 
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other, and both for life and vitality de- 
pend on education. 

A democracy cannot long survive 
without the exercise of a fair portion 
of intelligence and objective opinion 
at the ballot box. Nor can a modern in- 
dustry long survive without the exer- 
cise of a fair degree of private intelli- 
yence and educated opinion, as Wil- 
fiam Manning and our Founding Fath- 
ers suggested. 


Responsibilities 


The various responsibilities of busi- 
ness towards education, however, are 
more moral and economic in nature, 
than legal. These responsibilities arise 
from two main sources: 1. the moral 
duties of a company as a “corporate 
citizen” and 2, the economic duty of a 
company to pursue its own self-inter- 
est by supporting other organizations, 
including institutions of higher educa- 
tion, that contribute to the company’s 
profit and market climate. Actually the 
moral and economic responsibilities 
are closely inter-related. 

American constitutional law and 
British constitutional law and British 
constitutional history show that law 
manages to keep pace with changing 
social conditions and the advance of 
scientific thought. This is a pattern in 
the historical process we call civiliza- 
tion. 

The relationship between education 
and industry is a pattern of the same 
nature. It is only by understanding the 
concept of such a pattern that we can 
understand a farmer like William Man- 
ning, understand the purposes of the 
giants who were our founding fathers, 
understand the development of the 
modern corporation, understand how 
all these things fit together with mean- 
ing in the historical processes. 


Conservatism 


This idea of the historical process is 
not a conservative point of view. “Con- 
servatism is all too often the worship 
of dead revolutionists.” *Perhaps we 
should rather have our revolutionists 
before us, so we can look them in the 
eye. In a sense—in a nonpolitical 
sense—any good scientist or business- 
man is a revolutionist. If they were 
not revolutionists we would still be- 
lieve that fish originate in mud, that 
baldness could be cured by standing on 
one’s head as Aristotle told us, and 
that fine goods cannot be manufac- 
tured by machinery. 
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Several years ago a number of ma- 
jor American business firms joined in 
the formation of the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education, which active- 
ly encourages such support. This inter- 
est stems not merely from a desire for 
corporations to function as good citi- 
zens—which would be reason enough— 
but from the demonstrated fact that it 
is good business. 

Surveys sponsored by such practical 
agencies as the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce have shown that the 
per capital income of nations varies ac- 
cording to the average educational lev- 
el of the people, regardless of differ- 
ences in natural wealth and natural re- 
sources; and that even the per capita 
retail sales in a metropolitan area vary 
in general according to the same index. 

We have noted the necessity of im- 
porting most of our scientists and in- 
dustrial managers. We also are forced 
to look outside the region for a large 
proportion of our college faculty per- 
sonnel. If the South is to emerge com- 
pletely from colonialism, it must proc- 
ess most of its highly finished products 
at home, both goods and personnel. 

In addition to economic considera- 
tions, it will be to our advantage to 


have our teachers and scientists edu- 
cated in this region to meet the prob- 
lems they will encounter here rather 
than in those of another area. But the 
operation of a first-class graduate pro- 
gram of education is very expensive 
and requires experience, great wisdom 
and much talent. If it is done poorly 
and inadequately it will be worse than 
not done at all. 


School Problems 


Recently we have had dire warnings 
about the great problems of our schools 
and colleges and universities. It would 
appear to some that we are faced with 
a crisis of such dimensions that the 
only solution possible is debasement of 
sound educational policy. We are 
warned that we do not, and by infer- 
ence cannot, have the facilities and the 
teachers and the funds to take care of 
a student population that will double 
and then perhaps redouble by 1984. 
Should we arrest the motivation which 
sends a greater and greater percentage 
of our children to schools and to col- 
leges each year? 


Our democracy has been made 
strong because our people are in large 
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part educated people and it will become 
stronger if more of them become bet- 
ter educated. Changes in procedures 
and processes will be necessary, but 
changes there will be, and they will 
soon become commonplace. Funda- 
mental to the pattern that will develop, 
I believe, will be an increasing flexibili- 
ty in measures of educational achieve- 
ment. We may not yet have come to an 
understanding of what should be 
achieved in terms of knowledge and 
wisdom. In order for this pattern to 


develop, it will be necessary for formal 
education to re-evaluate some conclu- 
sions about what is basic in the various 
fields of knowledge. 


Time to Learn 


Even more significant perbaps is the 
question of what can best te learned in 
the schools and colleges, and what can 
better be learned after cne has as- 
sumed profess‘onal or career responsi- 
bilities. It is evident that we shall soon 
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put aside the lingering pattern of 
thought suggesting that a person can 
complete his education in a set num- 
ber of years. In order to take care of 
the enlarged student bodies, most col- 
leges and universities, both public and 
private, will operate on a twelve-month 
basis and, if necessary, twenty-four 
hours a day. 

It scarcely can be asser‘ed that a 
large and expensivce plant is econom- 
ically utilized when used only nine 
months of the year and for enly a few 
hours per day. Utilizin: ;hysical fa- 
cilities at all times will al'ow for the 
enrollment of many more students 
without lower'nz stan ‘ards. Some stu- 
dents will be in residence all year; 
others will be out of residence for a 
portion of it. Savings in plant facilities 
and maintenance can be used for more 
important purposes. 

One can predict with confidence, 
moreover, that the time is aprroaching 
when the teaching profession no loager 
will be thought of by any person as one 
performing only a charitable and mis- 
sionary service. If we define properly 
the role of the teacher, we find him in 
all areas of activity. The best lawyer, 
the best statesman, tie best industrial 
leader, all are excellent teachers. In 
matters of government, of economics. 
of scientific advancement, the scholar 
on the campus contr butes the base an: 
the spark for the teacher off the ca n- 
pus. For the camp's scholar to have a 
lesser place in society se-ms to be th= 
epitome of incongruity. The American 
economy can well afford the bigh qual- 
ity of educat’on outlin d here. It can, 
in fact, ill afford to try to do without 
it. 

In presenting these views | am both 
aware of and concerned by the fact 
that one significant educational prob- 
lem faces us about which it is difficult 
to be optimistic. But, if it is true that 
education and deliberation |:ad to so- 
lutions of the most difficult problems, 
then the all-pervading question of the 
relationships among races will be 
solved in the South. 

The final answers will be made by 
these forces, by broad, honorable, fair. 
Christian men and women of good will 
in our region. | am a Southerner by 
birth and preference, and as such, I 
am convinced that the probl«m of re- 
lationships among races here will give 
the South ultimate leadership in this 
matter, as in others, for we are more 
aware than anyone else of the complex- 
ity of the problem and of the necessity 
of seeking a solution that is acceptable 
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to all our people. 

In conclusion, may I say that we may 
not have sought any real economic 
leadership for this region. But we are 
challenged economically, _ politically, 
cultura ly, and socially in a manner 
that permits us from being tranquil. 
A great opportunity has come to us and 
we shall grasp it because our people 
have a tradition of superb and su- 
preme heroism and devotion to duty. 

The youth of the South are fine 
enough and strong enough and intelli- 
gent enough to rise to the needs of 
these stirring times. In order to gain 
full and real equal'ty with the other 
sections of our nation we still have far 
to go economically and educationally. 
Indeed, we may never gain it in our 
time; but we must keep going ahead, 
and we must go together. 


* Mr. Chester Land, V.P., GE Co. 


SIDC Plans Session 
In Houston This Month 
HOUSTON. — An outstanding pro- 


gram. including talks by leading na- 
tional authorities, has been arranged 
for the Twelfth Annual Meeting here 
October 27 through 29 of the Southern 


Obsolescence 


Industrial Development Council. 
Subjects to be discussed include 
“Your Labor Picture—What and How 
to Present”; “Industrial Districts—the 
Problems and How to Solve”; “How to 
Locate Prospects,’ and other things 
pertinent to industrial development. 


Giller Co. Moves 


To Brook Hollow 
DALLAS. Another Texas firm has 


expanded operations and become a part 
of the modern, new Brook Hollow In- 
dustrial District here. The Giller Tool 
Corporation, national distributor and 
manufacturer of a line of hand tools 
that includes some 4,000 items, is oc- 
cupying a new 13,500 square-foot 
brick building in Brook Hollow. 

The new structure, double the size of 
Giller’s former facility, was built by 
the Raymond Construction Company. 
David Giller, President of the company, 
said the building includes 2,000 square 
feet of air conditioned office space. 
There are two truck-loading doors 
opening on a paved turning apron, and 
paved off street parking for 30 auto- 
mobiles. 


«mes to all machines despite all efforts to “make do.” But 
making an old machine “do” will sooner or later cut into the 
profits not just by higher maintenance, but by missing the 
greater accuracy, higher speed and general superiority of the 
latest equipment. Your competition could put in the modern 
equipment first. West Engineering’s Design and Building experts 
can show you ways of beating obsolescence at less cost than 


you may expect. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WE WANT INDUSTRY! 


This small Southern community in 
the heart of an agricultural area des- 
perately needs a manufacturing plant 


BUY - SELL - 
TRADE 
WITH 

MR CLASSIFIED 


to provide jobs for people leaving 
farms and young people just getting 
out of school. 

For a reliable company we will put 
up plant to your specifications and 
provide rent-free for a reasonable 
period. You won't have any labor 
problems if you locate with us. MR 
Box 10-105. 








INSURANCE INVESTMENT 


Client desires to invest in small in- 
surance firm offering specialized line 
to industrial plants in South. Ex- 
perienced in sales promotion, wide 
contact with potential customers. 
Write MR Box 10-123. 














Sales and Distribution Facilities 


V/e offer more than just a manufacturer’s agency in the sale and 
distribution of products to the chemical processing, pulp and 
peper, textile, scientific and industrial fields. In Atlanta, hub of 
the Southeast, we maintain complete and established merchan- 
dising, facilities in our modern warehouse. Our sales force con- 
sisis of graduate engineers covering the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabzema, and eastern half of Tennessee. We have man- 
crement know-how, top financial rating, and are looking for 
pcofitable quality lines to sell and stock, if stocks are necessary 
to do the job. 


For complete information contact Box MR 10-450 











FLORIDA 
OPPORTUNITY 


Very profitable incorporated 
Ceramic Tile distributorship in 
Florida. Reason for sale: health. 
Overhead low, favorable lease, 
well established business, an- 
nual sales in excess of $500,000 
with net profit before officers’ : 
salaries aa taxes of $100,000. tions, North Atlanta, 19, 
Price $300,000. For more de- 
tailed information write: Box 
MR 10-101. 


IMPORTANT 
When replying to classified 
advertisements with no ad- 
dress given, write MR Box 


, Conway Publica- 


Georgia. 








EASTERN 
GEORGIA 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 


For sale or lease: brick 
and concrete block build- 
ing with large drive and 
parking area. Would be 
suitable for trucking or 
wholesale. Air  condi- 
tioned offices with mod- 
ern rest rooms. Contact 
MR Box 10-202 for fur- 
ther information and de- 
tails. 

















FLORIDA LAND WANTED 


Firm with nationwide experience in real estate development 
and promotion is intezested in teaming up with owner of large 
South Florida tract. Desire promising area large enough for 
long-range pro’ect involving development of residential and 
commercial sections. Contact MR Box 10-206. 
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Use this new medium to bridge 
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craft 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 











ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Representation for Southeast 
and Southwest for MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD and 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Houston or Dallas 
office desired to sell adver- 
using space for these two 
publications in the fastest- 
growing market area in the 
country. High potential for 
aggressive salesmen — must 
know the advertising field. 
Send resume giving full par- 
ticulars to: 


GUY H. TUCKER, MR 10 
Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 


TAX EXPERIENCE 


National firm has opening 
for outstanding senior ac- 
countant under 35, qualified 
for its tax department. Op- 
portunity for advancement. 
Salary open. Send resume to 
MR Box 10-460. 














SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Must have good experience 
in marine equipment or 
boats, selling to dealer organ- 
izations. Travel territory 
with part time in office as as- 
sistant Sales Manager. We 
must have complete details in 
first reply. Contact MR Box 
90-416. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
SOUTHERN ENGINEERING 
FIRM, Has opening potential 
for Chief Engineer. Graduate 
Engineer, age 45-55, experi- 
enced in engineering organiza- 
tion and administration, with 
thorough knowledge and ex- 
perience in industrial, commer- 
cial and institutional design and 
construction work. Give de- 
tailed historical and profession- 
al records, availability and sal- 
ary requirements. All inquiries 
CONFIDENTIAL. Write Box 
MR 10-401. 














Wholesale Experience 


Desire married, settled man in 
mature 30’s; BS in Economics; 
10 years experience in whole- 
sale and retail securities. Must 
presently be Manager of firm. 
Must be able to relocate and 
travel. Reply to MR Box 10-304. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











Controller 


Seven years assistant con- 
troller for large textile manu- 
facturer with 15 branches. 
Responsible for cost account- 
ing functions, preparation of 
budgets, analyses, projections 
and investigations for top 
management in establishing 
sales, manufacturing and ex- 
pansion policies. Also 13 
years experience as chief cost 
accountant for another tex- 
tile company. Member 
NACA. In forties, married 
with family. College grad- 
uate. Desired salary $14,000. 
Contact Box MR _ 10-128. 
AGENCY. 


SALES EXECUTIVE: Responsi- 


ble sales executive with production 
background available for Southeast- 
ern area. Experienced metal fabrica- 
tion. Just drop your card in an en- 
velope for resume then reply if inter- 
ested further. MR Box 10-430. 











IMPORTANT 
When replying to classified ad- 
vertisements with no address 
given, write MR Box 
Conway Publications, North 
Atlanta 19, Georgia. 








Director of purchases and in- 
ventory control specialist — 
experienced, capable. Also, 
sales and quotation experi- 
ence. Industrial and federal 
govt. 16 years present connec- 
tion. Desires to change for 
better opportunity. Salary 
open. In forties, married 
with family. Willing to relo- 
cate. Contact MR Box 10-454. 














POSITION DESIRED IN EASTERN UNITED STATES in admin- 
istrative or general management. Age 25, married, six 
years experience in supermarket management, has just re- 
ceived Law Degree. Interested in position where legal 
education can be used as background. For further de- 
tails write to MR Box 10-306. 
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FOR SALE 








‘ 


MOTORS @ GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
NEW e REBUILT 
WORLD'S LARGEST 
INVENTORY 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Phone Station Collect GL 3-6783 
P. 0. Box 51, Rochester, New York 








Se 7 aw avarend 
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WANTED 


Good used steel elevated water tanks 
—Sell us your elevated tank if no 
longer needed. We buy—move—sell 
—erect new—used steel elevated tanks 
and provide paint or repair mainte- 
nance for these structures. Contact 
MR Box 10-107. 


EXECUTIVE TWIN ENGINE 
AIRPLANE 


Apache, twin engine, 270 hours total time, Auxiliary gas tank, 


oxygen equipped, and all instruments with two radios. New 


paint job. One owner company plane with all bulletins up to 


date. Price $23,500. For additional information contact MR 


Box 10-122. 














IMPORTANT 


When replying to classified 
advertisements with no ad- 
dress given, write MR Box 
SERGE YR , Conway Publica- 
North Atlanta, 19, 
Georgia. 


tions, 


SALE OR LEASE 


A full-fashioned hosiery 
mill desires to sell, lease 
or convert to a desirable 
and profitable manufac- 
turing venture on a joint 
operation. For informa- 
tion communicate with 
Macon Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., P. O. Box 890, Ma- 
con, Georgia. 

















Barber Greene 44-C Late 

Parsons 310, 250 & 155 

Buckeye 407, 406, 120 & C-15 

Cleve. 95, 110, 140 & 320 

Pioneer Trencher, pivot conveyor 

Cleve. Model 80 Comb. Tamper & 
Backfiller 

Industrial 40-ton Locomotive Crane 


AIR COMPRESSOR RENTAL 
COMPANY 
19615 Nottingham Rd. 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 








FOR SALE 
18 ft. Cabin Cruiser for sale by 
Junior Executive moving out of 
city. Sleeps four. Ideal boat for 
weekend entertainment trips. 
Small, fully-equipped galley, 


plenty of headroom, lights in- 
side and out. Interior recently 
refurbished, but outside needs 
some improvement. This is a 
real buy—presently docked at 
Lake Allatoona, Georgia. Con- 
tact MR Box 10-400. 
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Bargain 
Executive 
Aircraft 


1955 Cessna, 310 Twin. 
315 total hours, 40 since 
completely major over- 
hauled, relicensed, Janu- 
ary. Repainted 1956. Un- 
damaged, beautiful. Com- 
plete auto-pilot and radio 
cost $17,000. Aircraft 
complete cost $74,000. 
Firm delivered price $42,- 
900. Write MR Box 10- 


121 for particulars. 











FOOD PROCESSING 
PLANT 


For Sale or Lease 


36,650 sq. ft. upstate New 
York. Glazed tile walls, 
steam, refrigeration. Suitable 
for any food processing. For 
complete details contact: Bex 
MR 10-103. 
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"When you need medical aid, call a doctor; when you need legal advice, obtain a 


lawyer; and when you need technical assistance in your business, call on a qualified 


professional consultant." 
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PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
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MOBILE, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J. R. PREVETTE AND 
ASSOCIATES 
Commercial Negotiators 
“Specialists in Negotiating 
Business Deals’’ 

All Negotiations Confidential. Private 
Surveys, Analyses and Investigations 
conducted. 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC. 


Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND Fah VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1881 


823 Professional Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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Engineering Investigations 
and Reports 
Design and Supervision 
of Construction 
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Airport Facilities 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 
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BE ALERT 


Executive Aviation, Inc., a base operator 
in Atlanta for business aircraft, mailed a 
bulletin to local pilots, urging caution in en- 
tering airport traffic patterns. Be alert, the 
notice said, for “a mid-air collision can spoil 
your whole day.” 

‘OT ENOUGH SIN 

\ young minister, serving his first mission 
in a small Kentucky town, noticed that one 
of the very faithful members of his congre- 
gation, an elderly lady, had been absent from 
services for several Sundays in a row. Be- 
coming concerned, the boyish-looking preach- 
er paid her a visit at her home to inquire 
about the absences. 

She explained: “Son, you just ain’t old 
enough to have sinned enough to have re- 
pented enough to be able to preach about 
it. 

CROOKS CAUGHT 

In Richmond the police were close on the 
trail of an escaped convict. When they 
learned that the fugitive, a notorious crimi- 
nal, apparently was headed for a small town 
in the Virginia mountains, the police called 
the constable there. 

“Just send me a picture of that guy, and if 
he turns up here we'll get him,” the constable 
assured. 

The Richmond police complied immediate- 
ly, but instead of just one picture they sent 
a dozen shots, showing various poses and 
wearing disguises the escapee had often used. 

A couple of days later the constable called 
the big-city police. “We got eleven of them 
crooks,” he announced, “and I guarantee to 
juz the last one before morning.” 


PURPLE DUST 


\ man walking along a road in Louisiana 
farm country happened to notice a farmer 
carefully sprinkling purple dust over hi- 
field. 

Unable to control his curiosity, the man 
stopped and inquired of the farmer, “Why 
are you sprinkling that purple dust all over 
the ground?” 

“To keep the 


was the reply. 


giraffes away, of course,” 
‘Gad, man,” the other said, “there aren't 
any giraffes around here.’ 
“Well, confidentially,’ the 
served, “it’s a good thing. 
isn’t very good anyway.” 


farmer ob- 
because this stuff 


48 October, 1957 
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HERE ARE THE FAR-SIGHTED FIRMS AND 


THE SOUTH'S HONOR ROLL 


INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAVE JOINED FORCES TO 





* 


SUPPORT THE SASI| PROGRAM FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL THE CITIZENS OF THE REGION 








INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Ala, Dept. of Agri. & Ind., Montgomery 
Anniston Chamber of Commerce, Anniston, 
Alabama 

Auburn Research Foundation 

Bureau of ——- Research, University 
of Texas, Austi 

Carroll County Industrial Dept., Hunting- 
don, Tenn. 

Duke University 

Emory University 

Fla. Development Commission, Tallahassee 

Georgia Inst, of Technology 

Howard College 

Ky. Agri, & Ind. Dev. Bd., Frankfort 

Kentucky Research Foundation 


SAMUEL KRESS FOUNDATION 

La. Dept. of Commerce & Industry 
Medical College of Virginia 

Mississippi State College 

Miss. State Game & Fish Comm., Jackson 
N. C. Dept. of Cons. gy age 

N. Miss. Industrial Devel. Ass’ 

Oak Ridge Inst. ot Nuclear Studies 
Oklahoma A & M College 

Geo. Peabody College 

Edgar Stern Family Fund, New Orleans 
‘huiane University 

University of Alabama 

University of Florida 

University of Miami 

University of Mississippi - 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
University of — Research Institute 
University of Tamp 

Va. Div. of Planning & Economic Devel. 
Va. Polytechnic Inst., Blacksburg 


INDUSTRIAL MEMBERS 


ALABAMA POWER CO., Birmingham 
Alamo Plaza Hotel Courts, Dallas 
Albany Oxygen Co., Albany, Ga. 


IVAN ALLEN CoO.., Atlanta 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., New 
York 


A. S. Aloe Co., St, Louis 
AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO., Bir- 
mingham 
— Conditioning House, Boston, 
ass. 
American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Richmond 
American Trust Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arthur Anderson & Co., Atlanta 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., New York 
The Anniston Star, Anniston, Ala. 
Atlantic Greyhound Corp., Charleston, West 
Virginia 
Atlantic Research Corp., Alexandria, Va. 
John M. Avent & Associates, Inc., Atlanta 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta 
A. M. Barlow, Realtor, Wildwood, Fla. 
Barnes, Askew, Mills & Co., Atlanta 
—_—— Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
iami 


Cabot Carbon Company, Gainesville. Fla. 

Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp., Texas 

City, Tex. 

Cardinal Products, Inc., Durham 

Carolina Ford Tractor Co., Charlotte 

Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh 

Celanese Corp. of America, Bishop, Texas 

Central of Georgia Railway Co., Atlanta 

CENTRAL LOUISIANA ELECTRIC CO., 
INC., Lafayette, La. 

The Chattanooga Times, Chattanooga 

THE CHEMSTRAND CORP., Decatur, Ala. 


THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATION- 
AL BANK, Atlanta 

CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Columbia 

THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., Lake 
Charles, La. 

Commercial National Bank, Daytona Beach 

Continental Productions Corp., Chattanooga 


* Italic face type indicates 
sustaining members. 


CONTINENTAL TURPENTINE é& ROSIN 
CORP., Laurel, Miss. 

Corning Glass Works, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

W. H. Curtin Co., New Orleans 

Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore 

DeBardeleben ate Corp.. Birmingham 

DELTA AIR L ES, INC. , Atlanta 

Dow Chemical yt a Atlanta 

Dow Chemical Co., Texas Div., Freeport 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS € CoO., INC., 
Wilmington 

Eimco Corp., Birmingham, Ala 

— Insurance Co. of ‘Alabama, Bir- 


gham 
Brest & ‘at, Atlanta 
ETHYL CORPORATION, Baton Rouge 
Evening Post Publishing Co., Charleston 
Experiment, Inc., Richmond 
Fernwood Industries, Fernwood, Miss 
First Research Corp. of Florida, Miami 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Atlanta 
FIRST NAT’L BANK OF BIRMINGHAM 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Leesburg, Fla. 
Fisher Scientific Co.. Silver Spring. Md. 
FLORIDA POWER C ORPORATION, St. 
Petersburg 
Florida Power and Light Company, Miami 
Florida Realty Letter, Miami 
Fla. — Chamber of Commerce, Jackson- 
ville 
The Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville 
Floridin Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 
L. B. Foster Co., Atlanta 
Fulbright Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTA 
General Motors Corp., Doraville, Ga. 
General Adhesives Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co., Mobile 
Gulf Oil Co., Atlanta 
GULF POWER COMPANY, Pensacola 
HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington 
Hudson's Dept. Store, Anniston 
Ideal Fishing Float Co., Ine., Richmond 
es > Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, 
iss. 
JEFFERSON ISLAND SALT CO., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
KERR-McGEE OIL INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Oklahoma City 
Kewaunee Mfg Co., Adrian, Mich. 
ae | GLASS CO., SUBSIDIARY OF 
WENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO., Toledo 
inate Free Press Co., Inc., Kinston, N. C. 
Koppers Co., Port Arthur, Texas 
Labline, Inc., Chicago 
LAUREL OIL AND FERTILIZER CoO., 
Laurel, Miss. 
Law & Co., Atlanta 
Lawyers Title Insurance Co., Richmond 
LEWIS TERMINALS, Riviera Beach, 
Florida 


mee. & Myers Tobacco Co., Durham, 


L wen. Neal, and Battle, Atlanta 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado 

Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad Co., 
Louisville 

Lynch Electronics & Nucleonics Labs. 


Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss. 


MEMPHIS PUBLISHING CO., Memphis 

Merchants National Bank, Mobile 

Metal-Katcher Co., Louisville 

Miller and Rhoades, Inc., Richmond 

Mississippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo City 

MISSISSIPPI POWER CO., Gulfport 

MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO., 
Jackson 

MISS. VALLEY GAS CO., Jackson 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Anniston 

Monsanto Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 

Nashville, Chatt. & St. R. R. Co., 
Nashville 

National Brands, Gulfport, Miss. 

Nat'l Fruit Produce Co., Winchester, Va. 

Ness Sanitary Wiper Co., Asheville, N. C. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC., 
New Orleans 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Eo. Newport News, Va. 

The News & Courier Co., Charleston 

Norfolk and Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Virginia 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Okla. City 

PEMCO CORP., Baltimore 

Philip Morris Co., Ltd., Richmond, Va. 

PHIPPS & BIRD, INC., Richmond 

PLANTATION PIPE LINE CoO., Atlanta 

The Progressive Farmer Co., Birmingham 

Quality Control Prod., Inc., Durham, N, C. 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louis 

Reynolds Metals Co., Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Richards & Assoc., Inc., Carrollton, Ga. 

Rittenbaum Bros., Atlanta 

Riverside Oil Mills, Marks, Miss. 

A. Robins Co., Richmond 

Rust Engineering Co., Birmingham 

SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING CORP., 
Savannah 

Seaboard Air Line R. Co., Norfolk 

SEARS ROEBUCK & bor Atlanta 

Shell Chemical Corp., Atlanta 

Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 

Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk 

Snively Groves, Inc., Winterhaven, Fla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CoO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS 
co., Columbia 

South Carolina Natl. Bank, Columbia 

South Fla, Test Service, Miami 

Southdown Sugars, Inc., Houma, La. 

Southeastern Clay Co., Aiken, S. C, 

SOUTHERN BELL TEL. &@ TEL. CO., 
INC., Atlanta 

Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham 

SOUTHERN STATES EQUIPMENT CORP., 
Hampton, Ga. 

Southland Co., Yazoo City, M 

Southland Paper Mills, Ine., Lufkin, Texas 

STATE PLANTERS BANK & TRUST CO., 
Richmond, Va. 

Tampa Electric Co., Tampa 

TELLEPSEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Hous- 

ton 

TENNESSEE COAL & IRON, Fairfield, Ala. 

Tennessee Corp., College Park 

Tennessee Corp., New York 

Tenn, Products & Chemical Corp., Nashville 

Texas Foamed Plastic Corp., Gonzales, Tex. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Texas 

The Thomas Ala. Kaolin Co., Baltimore 

Times-World Corp., Roanoke 

TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, Atlanta 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah 

UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 
Memphis 

UNION TRUST CO. OF MARYLAND, 
Baltimore 

United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport 

Utilities Construction Co., Charleston, S. C. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond 

VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO., 
Richmond 

West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala. 

West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Charleston 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 

WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ORLEANS 

Will Corp. of Georgia, Atlanta 

Wilson Paper Box Co., Richmond 

WINDSOR PROPERTIES, INC., Dallas 

Wise Motor Co., Hazlehurst, Miss. 

WOLVERINE TUBE, Decatur, Ala. 

Zep Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama Academy of Science 
Arkansas Academy of Science 
Florida Academy of Science 
Georgia Academy of Science 
Mississippi Academy of Science 
N. C. Academy of Science 
Oklahoma Academy of Science 
Tennessee Academy of Science 
Virginia Academy of Science 











NOTE: Any firm doing business in the South is eligible for membership in the Southern Assn. of Science and Industry. For detailed 


information and membership application blank contact SASI Headquarters, Conway Bldg., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 





We’ve got the stock and the handling facilities 


WIRE ROPE to give you fast, dependable service on prac- 


tically any type, grade and size of wire rope, 
electrical wire and cable, and stainless steel 
@ } 
sheets and plates ... in any amount. 


And, because of our central location, your 
ELECTRICAL 


order usually can be delivered to any point in 
Ww I RE & CA B LE the South within 36 hours after we receive it. 
But, most important, your order will be filled 
° from only top-quality products— USS Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope and Electrical Wire and 


Cable . . . and USS Stainless Steel—to assure 
STA I N L E § Ss Ss H E E TS your complete satisfaction. 
AND PLATES 


NO DELAY! Orders received before noon 
are shipped to you the same day! 


Ma htiy / 


JUST CALL TCI’S BIRMINGHAM WAREHOUSE 


RELELY 
i 
i unit 
% 








USS STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.!. INCLUDE: 


Rolled, forged and drawn steel Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, @ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axles, @ Tiger Brand electrical wire and cable. 
products. bridge flooring. and forgings. 


. ; d High Tensile wire and High Strength 
preset dk a lage —_ — reinforcing bars, reinforcing @ Wire and wire products, including reinforcing strand. 

es, ‘ na e 5 . * H ° is 
strip, floor plate, and cotton ties. Electric welded reinforcing fabric. eee Sas ene barbed wire, e USS ~— Strength Steels and USS 
Tin mill products. Black, galvanized and special finish er ees Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 
USS Stainless Steel. sheets. @ Tiger Brand wire rope and strand. @ Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


DIVISION 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE * FAIRFIELD * HOUSTON * JACKSONVILLE * MEMPHIS * NEW ORLEANS + TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Warehouse Address: 2316 First Avenue South, Birmingham, Ala. 


STAT €£$" STEEL 








